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BEtisH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
ENT of SCIENCE, 
Sadie House, London, W. 


The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING af the ASSUCIATION will be held 
at OXFORD, commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 8. 


President Elect. 
The Most Hon. the MARQUIS of SALISBURY, KG. D.C.L. F.R.S., 
Chancellor of the University ot Oxfo rd. 
Information about local arr may be ined from the 
Local Secretaries, the Museum, Oxford. 
G. GR. IFFITH, Assistant General Secretary. 


RITIS H M US E U YM. 


EVENING OPENING (8 to 10 p..). 
Exhibition Galleries of the British Museum, Bloomsbury, will again 
be OPEN to the Public in i EVENING, from 8 to 10 o'clock, on and 
ae be rt Augus' 
MAUNDE THOMPSON, Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British ‘Museum, July 24th, 1894. 











HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed A Syenron 
Estimates. and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. SS. 
with Publishers. ‘Transfers sapere conducted. Twenty-five oes 
ractical experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. 
onsultation free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on 
application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
¢ 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 





FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








Insert Advertisements in all Ho eae Magazines, &c., yh the lowest 
possible ag l "aa terms to Schools, 


» y 
"e n e 








c MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
/Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.c. 





OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LirERArRyY Property. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend w a a experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By ord ERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4, Portugal-street. Lincoln's Inn, W W.c. 
NB AUTHOR, the organ of the Socio. is published monthly, 
price ¢d., by Horace Cox, Bream’ ‘s-buildi ngs, E. 


Roxal ACADEMY of ARTS. —EVENING 
EXHIBITION. we EXHIBITION will be OPEN in the EVEN- 
ING from MONDAY, JULY 30th, to MONDAY, AUGUST 6th (Rank 
Holiday), from 7.30 to 10.30. Admission 6d. Catalogu e 6d. On Bank 
lh the ee throughout the day will be on ‘On other days it 











OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—LAST WEEK.— 
Fd ¥ EXHIBITION will CLOSE on the EVENING of MONDAY, 


RoxaL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

URS.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on 

vedi ed August 4.—5, Pall Mall East, from 10till 6. Admission ls. 
Catalogue ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER. —Authors’ MSS., &c., 1s. per 1,000 words; reduction 
long MSS. ‘Type-written Circulars, ‘&e., by Copying Process, Authors’ 
references.— Miss Srxss, 13, Wolverton-gardens, Hammersmith. 





YYPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, Lectures, Legal, or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 


and despatch. Terms moderate. Duplicate Copies. —Address Miss E. 
Tioar, 23, Maitland Park-villas, F hill, N.W. d 1884. 








RT MISTRESS,—LADY desires Post as 

ASSISTANT. Art Mistress’s Certificate Group I., parts of others. 

Silver Medallist. Experience in Teaching in Art Sc ool. References.— 
Address H., 84, High-street, Bromley, Kent. 


|} ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD. (For the 
a sag of piraanceneae ) 43, Belsize Park-gardens, London, N. W. 





}. Resident English “and Foreign 
Governesses, and yh statf of Professors. Entire charge — of 
Girls from India and the Colonies. Healthy neighbourhood ; 
air. Tennis, Swimming, Riding, &e 

For terms, List of raeniey &c., see Prosp , to be had 
on application to the Principals. 

WINTER TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th. 











YPE-WRITING.—AUTHOR’S MSS., Plays, 

Reviews, and all Manuscript promptly Rootes Terms ld. 

oa folio; or for 5,000 words and over, 9d. per 1,000.—H. B. Fenwicx, 11, 
uxton-road, Chingford, Essex. 


YPE- WRITING. —MSS., Scientific, and of all 
descriptions, COPIED. Special ‘attention to work requiring care. 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing). Usual terms.—Misses 
E. B. . Farran, Hastings House, Norfolk-street, Strand, London (for 
seven years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 


YYPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio. 











RoxAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 

Suffolk-street. Pall Mall East, S.W.—10lsr EXHIBITION NOW 

OPEN daily from 10 to 6. Admission, One Sat i Last Day July 28th. 
AD. ‘ROCTOR, Hon. Sec. 


GPECIAL SELECT | AUTUMN TOUR to PALES- 
TINE and GREECE. 
The Rev. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Editor of Murray’s Handb 


Mcatemro please note ans of address.—Miss Grapprneo, 23, 
, 8. 8.W., late of 243, South Lambeth-road. 





\YPE-WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 
MACHINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or LENT 

on HIRE. Machines Sold by Instalments on terms to suit purchasers. 
Use of Machine taught free to hirers or purchasers. Remingtons, 
Yosts, Hammonds, Caligraph, Bar-locks, Fitch, &c., from £8. MS. Copied 
with accuracy and despatch at eee rates. Highest references. Illus- 
trated Catalogue free.—N. anager, National Type-Writer 
£xch 74, Chancery-lane, London (Holborn end). 





Palestine and Greece, is organizing a Special Select Part: fore TOUR 
through Palestine and Greece, 5 Special Bates in the middle of 
oan a Numbers limited. An early application for par- 


“Aaaress Rev. Hasxerr Smrru, 92, Lexham-gardeas, W. 





DUCATION. —Particulars as to the best Univer- 
sity or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at Home 
or Abroad, may be obtained, free of charge, by sending a statement of 





ADY SECRETARY.—SECRETARY WANTED 
4 in September forthe CENTRAL SCHOOL of FOREIGN TONGUES, 
Howard House, Arundel-street, Strand. Must be well qualified, know 
French and German. and interested in beta ocgene Science and ip a 
Shorthand a ee experi will be Good 

Modera’ 








to R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, Strand. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly- 
jualified English and Foreign GOVERNESSES for Resident and Daily 
ngagements.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven-street, 
Charing Cross, W.C 








Under 30. addi ith te: th cae, b te ~g- & ‘ed 
r 30.— ress, W: stimonials, letter, marked “ Appli 
tion,” om," to tho Dingcror3. sia . — 


PARTICIPATION is is INVITED with GENTLE- 
MEN, en feld of their Cards with the Advertiser, in Ve working 
ofan untrodden field and of an mple and 
fitab) from. proposin mertiel ts of 
not less than a Thowensa Pounds can be addressed in the first instance 
4 ve. care of J. W. Vickers, General Advertising Offices, 5, Nicholas- 














10 THE NEWSPAPER PRESS.—B.A. of 
Londo», :nd «tor of a Country Farish, with long and varied 
experience as a Reviewer of New Books, having time now at his 
disposal, desires LITERARY WORK of this kind.—Address Sica, 
8, Newmarket-lane, Manchester. 


ADVERTISER, with a first-class record for many 
with one of the leading Publishing and Export Houses, 

DESIRES A —_— TMENT. Well acquainted with the Juvenile Book 
has many connexions with the Educational World. 

Thoroughly well known to most of the Publishing Houses, Exporters 
ers, and Advertisers. A successful Traveller and Advertise- 
ment Canvasser. topcoat to mgs New Departments.—Address 
in confidence Rzapy, care of Messrs. Odhams Bros., Printers, Hart- 

Street, Covent-garden, W 


UBLISHING. x eg spor pred (BOOKS).— 


Exceptional opportunity. Pleasant and 








7 ‘ ° ons = 
YOUNG FRENCHMAN (20) is prereiry to give 
LESSONS in FRENCH and LATIN stein August, September, 

October, in return for Comfortable Home and a little help in Fenglish: 

Highest’ references.—E. Privat, Chez Doc Docteur Monard, Aix-les-Bains. 
MARRIED PHYSICIAN, receiving only one 
Chancery or H 2 imeeyry Patient, has now a VACANCY. Many 

years’ successfulexperience. Climate specially suitable Large grounds. 

Carriage exercise.—Address Dr. Swers, Fort Royal, Worcester. 


[Avos.— An English Lady is willing to take 

CHARGE of BOYS needing bracing mountain air for the Winter, 
and to help them if necessary with their Studies. Good references.— 
Address Davos, New Marlowes College, Hemel Hempstead. 


RUSSELS.—A comfortable and refined HOME 

is OFFERED by Three German Ladies (Sisters) to ENGLISH 

GIRLS. French, German, Music, and Painting. Highest references.— 

Apply Mile. Gorppg, 36. Rue Caroly, Brussels; or to Jesse Hinp, Esq., 
Papplewick Grange, Nottingham. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL, of high reputation over 

a wide district, NOW OPEN for TRANSFERENCE. A good 

opportunity for a aoe erens Scholar, who also brings with him the 

n experi Teacher. Reasons for the Tians- 

ference satisfactory “and encouraging. ~ Address Scuoor, 101, West 
moreland-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 


























fitable 
Some knowledge of accounts "isstrable. Principals or their Solicitors 
only treated with. —To be in time for coming season's trade address at 
once, in confidence, P., Messrs. Law & Worseam, Solicitors, 65a, 
Holborn-viaduet, EC. 


for SALE, a SERIAL PUBLICATION, return- 


ing a good and increasing profit.—Address Box 2407, Sell’ 3 Adver- 
ising Offices, London. r 


T° BRITISH and _FORBIGN AUTHORS. 


P. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, Chicago, US.A., SOLICITS 
6 ESPON DENCE Be AUTHORS of repute in FICIION and 
yd LITERAT 

pu pyright otty od protect lite propert rhe 





CBSISstT’s COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH. 
it ay 8’ Scho ool.) 
Principal—Rev. F. W ELING, M.A. B.Se. 
Assisted by eae University Men. 
Home Comforts. Public School Training —Apply to Princrrat. 


NIVERS ITY COLLEGS of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYT 
The Council invite applications for the ~—— of MISTRESS 
of METHOD, wee shall iy also ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCA- 
TION. Salary 1 ll particulars of duties, &c, may be obtained 
from the undersigned, to whom hefore Septem together with copies of 


Onials, must be sent on or _ oe iraran c N, ‘ 
IMER REED Regis! rar. 








ion in the United States and Great Britain. Treaty for absolute 
purchase of author’s rights or publication on royalty if desired. Prompt 
bd in orecy instance will be made —Address F. Tennyson NEELY, care 
Mitchell & Co., 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C 





THE AUTHORS’ BURKAU, Limited.—A seni 

Sete yniicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of Communication 
ment only.— 

team 3, Victoria-stree t, Westminster. ™ 





XUM 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


The Council invite applications for the Post Mecrcaper by Prof. 
Eero on his ae as one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools) 
STER of METHOD, who shall be also Lecturer in Education. 
4. 2501.—Full particulars of duties may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications, accom with copies of testi- 
monials, t must be sent on or — Tr mber Ist. 
TIMER GREEN, Registrar. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE LONDON (for WOMEN). 
Founded 1849. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
SESSION 1894-5. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 4, 1894. Students 
are ——— to enter their names between 2 and 4 on Wednesday, 


October 3. 

The COLLEGE COURSES provide preparation for Matriculation and 
all the Examinations for Degrees in Arts and Sciences held by the Uni- 
versity of London. Special Courses are held for various branches of 
the M.A. Degree, and in Chemistry for the First M B. ere 
Courses of Lectures in all subjects of general and higher education, and 
Single Courses in any subject may be attended. ‘the four separate 
Laboratories for Biology, Botany, Chemistry, and Physics are open to 
Women, other than those already Students o the College, for practical 
ee and research. Entrance and Senior Scholarships are competed for 


ay he ‘TRAINING DEPARTMENT provides Paar eg Aon for 
Women in the Theory and Practice of Teachi ng, a ll preparation 
for the Teaching Diplomas of London and Cambrid, 

The ART SCHOOL is open daily, from 10 to 4, for Drawing and Paint- 
ing, is Water Colour and Oil, from the round, antique, and draped living 


meV ENING LECTURES twice a week, at reduced fees. to Teachers, in 
English, English History, Latin, and ¢ y, in pre- 
paration for the Cambridge Higher Local pp on. 

The revised scale of fees to be obtained o: lication to the Pri- 
CIPAL, LucY J. RUSSELL. onorary Secretary. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL of FOREIGN TONGUES, 
Directors—HOWARD SWAN and VICTOR BETIS. 
Howard House, Arundel-street, Temple, London. 

A CLASS for ORAL FRENCH on the “Series Method” DAILY 
during AUGUST for Teachers visiting London. Fee for the Month, 
Three Guineas. 

A HOLIDAY TRAINING COURSE for TEACHERS on the “ Series 
Method” will be held SEPTEMBER 3 tol4. Mornings: Lectures and 
Demonstrations, 10 to 12.30 a.m. Afternoons: Personal Practice, 
Passing through the Elementary Series, Simple and Advanced 
Grammar, Study of Literature on the Method (with Attendance at 
—— Classes in French, German, or other Languages). Fee, Three 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASSES (ORAL) TWICE a NA Lt sy 
French, German, Russian, and Greek—will commence in SEPTEMB. 
Also Advanced Courses on Modern French and German Authors, = 
Study of Selected Passages conducted in the Foreign Language. Fee, 
Twenty-five Shillings per Month (Sixteen Hours). 

CLASSES for the STUDY of LITEKATURE (English baer Foreign) 
and the Art of Literary Composition and Style, commence in OCTO. 

The following Course of Lectures will be given on WEDNESDAYS, 
at 7.30 p.m., commencing OCLOBER 4:— 

By HOWARD SWA: 

1. Mental Visualization and Literary Senccesten~Colloguial and 
Literary Language, and 1 

: shakespeare! 's Sonnets and the Art of Poetry as “yy Ss. 

The Literary Process of Shelley and and S. 

engi 














By VICTOR BETIS Ga French). 

Study of Victor Hugo, with 
Modern French Short Stories iBelocted). 

By JULIEN DESPRETZ (Rédacteur A la Nouvelle Revue). 
6. The Modern Literary Movement in France. 

By PAUL DRABIG (Berlin Sa 
7. Schiller and Goethe, with Extracts (in a 
By WILLIAM C. WA 

‘The Italian Influence on Elizabethan and 7 Poetry. 
9. The Cambridge Platonists. 
The Drama of the oe 
‘The Queen Anne Poe 

12. The Eighteenth C teal Novelists. 

Tickets 4s, each. Reduction for the Course. 

A HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY COURSE will be begun on 
SEPTEMBER 17 for the connected teaching of ENGLISH HISTORY 
— GEOGRAPHY on the Imaginative and Comparative Method, by 

W. ANDREWS, B.A. Fell. Hist. Soc. 

The rinciple in History will be to teach the Pupils a series of clear 
vt principle of the life of the people at each epoch, grouped around 
striking events or per ities, an | with present times. 
Special attention will be paid to Economic istery. the raat of the 
navy and towns, and to the literature. gong Sree all that bears on 
the life of the —— Applications for the tory and Geography 
Course to be made to A. W. ANDREWS, 

For the other Courses apply to the Secreragr, Central School, 
Howard House, Arundel-street, Strand, W. 


poRtTMaDoo COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, for the aboye School, a HEAD MISTRESS. Salary 120/. 
per annum. 

Also, an ASSISTANT MASTER. Salary 120/. per annum. 

Also, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Salary 80/. perannum. 

Applications, stating age, qualification, and testimonials, to be sent 


ee ee eee W. MORRIS JONES, Solicitor, 
Portmadoc, 20th July, 1894. Clerk to the Governors. 
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HE COUNCIL of the COLLEGE of PRE- 
i ig CEPTORS are about 0 APPOINT a ERINCEPAL tee oa Sex | F ORE te compe 208 5 caeioni terns DICALS Sales by Auction 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in SECUN ” UES a 
intr puna 00 solosavane Tue Hirary of ee SAMUEL EXDD, Bi, Der 


which they propose to open in the course of next year. 
The commencing stipend will be 500/. per annum. 


Candidates must be University Graduates in Honours, and great im- 
=" will be attached to experience in teaching in good Secondary 


Applications, mepomapenien: by not more than six testimonials, are to 
be sent in by September 15th. 
Particulars may be obtained on 5 Tee to the Secretary, College 
of Preceptors, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 


the rg ae for the Post of ASSISTANT 
TOR in PHYSICS, now vacant. Salary 





RER and DEMONS 


Forty copies of each srrete oe set of testimonials should be 
received not later than Monday, A’ t 20th, by the undersigned, from 
rticulars may be obvaln ed. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 


__ Seeeaiprnasaate of ST. ANDREWS. 


n consequence of ore cont intimated to the University 
cours his intention to Vacate the CHAIR of LOGIC and META- 


lications are invited b 
Legrur 
1201. 











PHYSICS at Ist October next, d by twenty 
copies of testimonials, may be te Sages with the SECRETARY OF THE 
Covar until 10th ill be made subject to 





e 
such alterations as to the duties of — Chair. as may hereafter be 
Scottis! Cc 


enacted by Ordinance of the 
new Professor will be —— to enter « on his duties on 10th October. 


St. Andrews, 20th July, 1 
IVER eTT Y of DUB it X. 


The Council will proceed to Nominate a PROFESSOR of MUSIC in 
Michaelmas Term of the present year. The Chair is tenable for five 
years, and the Professor may be re-elected at the end of that period. 
Details as to the duties of the Chair, and other particulars, may | be 














BOOKS, containing Items from an old Library removed from Kent 

ne Climbing—First Editions of the Best Authors—Rest Lier? 
ns—Americana—Sets ~ ih by Freer, Burten, Hard ye 

—_—. aaron Hal Bowel 

< Libraries.— 


Cazeiaees of SCARCE and SECOND-HAND 


met 
Editio 
Jackson, James, Kingsley, Geo 
Pardoe, Jesse, Walpole, &c. Special Di 

J. & E. Bumpvs, Limited, 350, Oxford-street, * London, W. 


OOKS—PORTRAITS.—CATALOGUE of 
Better-Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS and ENGRAVED BRITISH 

PORTRAITS free to regan Te 
Specialities : Americana—. uarian—Australiana—Dramatic—Early 
Srey es Editions of yoy and Modern Writers, Cruikshank, 
, Rowlandson, Bewick, &c.—Best Library Editions and Hand- 


one -Bound Books. 
U. Maces, Bookseller, 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


+ HOICE BOOKS for COLLECTORS.—New 
CATALOGUE, 32 pages, containing many rare and fine Books at 
prices to tempt 7 poorest purse, free on receipt of address. 

Tuos. Mituican, 15, Park-lane, Leeds. 


((ATALOGUE No, 28, sixteen pages, 500 lots 
of Scarce, Fine, and Popular *300KS8.—H ogarth’s Works, first issue 
of Baldwin’s Edition—Deuchar's ey eet Modern Painters, 
Stones of Venice, Seven Lam merton’s Works on Art 
(variou nee Works ~bins saumont 7] Fletcher and Shirley, 

d Rome, First Edition, cleth— 











edited by ce—A'Becket’s 
Sie eowey of Brit. Birds, Meet Teaition, calf extra, uncut—Sowerby’s 
Botany, Original Edition— Best Libra: rary Editions of ‘Motley, John Hill 


Burton, Macaulay, Freeman, Froude, Spencer, May, neker, and 
others—Extra Illustrated Copies of Bryan’ 's Dictionary of Painters and 
of Engraving—Bartsch, Le Peintre 


many others, curious, interesting, and useful. Post 
Tuomas THorne, 40, Blackett-street, Neweastio-on-Tyne. 





obtained from the Registrar of Trinity College, to whom 
should send testimonials and copies of = eee ony before the 
10th of October, 1894. JO. . INGRAM, Registrar. 


ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 


effected with eve’ to safe and cautious treatment, 
Wy Raine E THOMPSON, 


Studio, a 7 George-street, Portman-square, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 








ISRAEL in EGYPT. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. 
The original Painting recently on view at the Guildhall. 
Copies 42s. and 21s. each. 

“We have from the Autotype Company a reproduction in their 
process of Mr. Poynter's ‘Israel in Egypt ’—due to a monochrome copy 
of the picture, about 6 ft. by 2} {ft., on which tke painter worked with 
his own hands in oil, preserving the character of the figures in a 
surprisingly happy and complete way. From this monochrome a 
reduced, but still large autotype copy has been published. In the 
absence of a line engraving we could not hope for a truer or more 
acceptable transcript of this intensely interesting picture, one of the 
most important examples of the English school.” 

Atheneum, November 9, 1878. 
The ARTS of PEACE. The ARTS of WAR. 
By Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A. 
Autotype reproductions of these magnificent Frescoes, 36 inches 
base line, each 25s. 
Copies of Works by Ford Madox Brown, Rossetti, G. F. Watts, &c. 
New Pamphlet, ‘Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art,’ free on 


application. 
The AUTOTYPE FLINE-ART CATALOGUE, 186 pages and Supplement, 
68 ¥ Ph phs of notable Autotypes, post free, 





One Shilling. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 


RINTING and PUBLISHING.—To AUTHORS. 
—Speeial ee a ee to the above. Estimates free. Accounts 
ee by Chartered juntant.—Address Manacer, Roxburghe Press, 
3, Victoria-street, West 








IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 
x SELL & RAILTON, Limited, High-Class Printers and 
uare, 4, holt-court, Fieet-street, y 
other fast Machines for printin, 
or other — for 


fast 
Covering 16 or 32- -page Journals at opera! 
Facilities upon the premises for 1 Editorial Offices free. Advertising 


and a Departments 
2,759. Telegraph, ‘‘ Africanism, London.” 


G, 
Publishers, 12, Gough E.C., have 
specially built Rotary ani Illustrated 

and ‘olding and 














Catalogues. 


L & £°*8 & > VE YF 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Now ready, CATALOGUE No. 77, LATEST PURCHASES. 
Post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


BY 8h S ee EB YB 


Now ready, 


a GENERAL CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS and MSS., in 1 vol. = with 15 Illustrations of fine Bind- 
ings. se. cloth, gilt lettered, price 
8 Catalogue comprises. Loe Bo 5,000 Entries, arranged under Sub- 
Pr and provided with an ample Index 
“Their establishment at 29, New Bond-street and their varied and 
well-arranged stock are no new as and their Catalogue should be 
not only d to the but an aide-mémoire to the student. 











a 
To the would: be bibliographer, remote from literary centres, and seek- | 


ing g vaguely for trustworthy authorities, we can conceive that it seek: | 
serve as a liberal education.”—Saturday Review, May 19, oo 


“It is one of the best English Catalogues we have see: 
Manchester Guardian, my une 12, 1894. 


29, New Bond-street, London, W. 











| tube and was Sosny out; blin 
Hammers: rrace, W. 





PHILOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE LATE PRINCE 
LOUIS-LUCIEN BONAPARTE. 
At the end of No. 535, for JULY (just published), of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERA- 
TURE will be found a LIST of all PRINCE L.-L. BONAPARTE'S 
PHILOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS of which any Copies still remain for 
sale; besides a Collection of Good Editions of Standard Works for the 
Library. A copy post free on application to 
H. Sormrnan & Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C. ; or ‘8, viscid w. 





IN ONE VOLUME, 


Novens 





SPECIAL LIST 


FREE BY POST TO ANY ADDRESS. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 


30—H, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W. 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E.C. 


LONDON, 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


E. KING and MASKELL W. PEACE, Bsa., of Wigan, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Welli 


street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 30, and ‘Two Following 
ION of BOOKS 





at 1 o'clock precisely, 2 a COLLECT: in m 1 
iterature, sel fro Libraries of the late SAMUEL KYDD 
PEACE, Wag, (of Wigan), and others; coniprising County Hiden 
. (0) , an pol com) inty Hi: 
Books Iilustrated y shank— andi ~~ tions of nee 
Lever, Sir W. Scott, the Modern Poets. &c.—fine Tilustrated French 
Books—Works on the Drama and Stage—Scottish National and Genealo. 
) oyages and Travels—Grosart’ ons—Fine-Art 
Natural — Books on Law: the Stage— 


blications—. Boo! —Geneste on 
Howell’s State Trials—Lacy’s Acting Plays, 94 vols.—Law Journa} 
Reports, 1840-47 — Harleian Society's Visitations— Burton's A: 
Nights — a — Text Society, 54 vols. —Sewerby's English 
, 87 vols.— ittaker’s Leeds, ley, and Craven—Ormerod’s 
lins’s New South Wales, fine paper—Dugdale’s W. 





Sealed Book of Common Prayer, &c. 
oan a A yeaa Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of 
Coins and Medals, including a Portion of the Collection of 


LORD GRANTLEY, ont the Collection of General Sir 
EDWARD STANTON. 


Min SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


ill SELL, by AUCTION’ at their House, No. 13, W Wellin 
TUESDAY, July 31, and two Foliow ng ae 


ly, 
Gold, “alver, and Co; “4 the aoc *.., aks LORD 
K HURST, D BARO late GEORGE 


interesting Series te wd and Foreign Coins Sy Greek and Roman 
Coins —Historical M Mi 
carne Ly Syd the Victoria Cross (lot 494)—English Tokens— 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of 
four stamps. 





A Portion of the Garbally Library, formed by RICHARD, 
LORD CLANCARTY, and other Properties, 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, ay Care House, No. 13, Wellington. 
st 2, and Two Follo' 


street, Strand, W.C., on THURS: 
e GARBALLY LIBRARY, 


Days, ‘at lo’clock recisely, a PORTION or ~ 
formed by RICHARD, RD C Ambassador at Brussels 


in the early part of the present ae, mprising Works in various 
Classes 0: Li an oe of ay the Old Masters, 


4; 2 e Friary, Lichfield; the 
LIBRARY of the late F. H. GALL, of Hitehin and other Properties, 
comprising Works relating to English Topogra} hy and Count; 


Portraits ~~ aed jae wary Pri ti ~~ Mar 
0 an gra. phs—Early Printin, rly Manu- 
scripts on Vellum—Heraldic and Astrological M: ‘Manuel its . Horn 
Book—Collection of gs relating to Wiltshire — pie 


Turner’s Liber Studiorum—a sumptnously bound Copy of Rogers's Italy, 
and Poems— Works ill; by Bewick and Blake—First Editions 4 
Dickens’s Works—Works by Popular Authors, and in most Classes of 
Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 





Portion of the Library of the late Sir ALEXANDER 
CRICHTON, Bart., removed from Brighton. 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
ag f at their House, 47, ey -square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, 


1 o'clock pi ¥ a Col 
includin; pa PUR ‘ON of the LIBRARY. of ro late Sir! ALEX RNDEE 


CRICHTON, Rart., removed from Brighton, cas = Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Ninth Ed nee i ie, various ns—Scottish 
Text — ~ Bell's Al ‘Adin paae nape of the English 
an ey ht’s pears xtra illustrated — Dickenss 
Pickwick Papers a Nicholas. N tleby. First Editions, bound by 
Riviere—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols.—Burney’s Evelina and Cecilia, 
First Editions—Auctores ‘tatinl. 112 vols.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
152 vols. calf—Hipkins on m Musical Instruments—Cotman’s Architectural 
Antiquities of Normandy—Wilson’s Memorials of Edinburgh—Rubens, 
Galerie du Palais du Luxembourg, &c. 


Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 








HOICE ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and 

RBOOKS.—Specialities, Turner and Ruskin. —Now ready, CATA- 

LOGUE No. 13, post free, Sixpence —W™m. Warp (for 30 years Assistant 
to Prof. Ruskin i % Chureh-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


T ATH.—A Fine WATER-COLOUR DRAWING 

by DAVID COX, ‘ A View of the City = Bath.’ A highly-finished 
genuine Drawing from the Walton Price 15 guineas. Size 
ll by 7} inches.—J. Rocne.te THomas, ranville Chambers, Orchard- 








street, Portman-square, 
Fok SALE, ‘NOTES and QUERIES,’ in half- 
yearly vols , Nightly bound in cloth, from a os to January, 


1890 ; a Unbound Copies for the years 1890 to © from June, 
1883, to January, 1886, all complete with Half- Yearly ,~ Ay —Address 
B 326, at Shelley’s, 38, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


j ILTSHIRE.—To Archeologists and others, — 
TO BE SULD, in the ancient historical village of nee 





close to its Temple and the great Tumulus known as Silbury Hili, 

COTTAGE RESIDENCE, and several Closes of Land, ata very low ‘price, 

A place of never-failing interest to live in, with very bracing air and 

— climate.—. pply to Percivar M. Puckrincs, 82, Queen-street, 
Sheapside, London, 





HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL — ae 50, Leadenhall-street, 


on. 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
reedom. Sixpence each ; 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. i 


De eomsoratty WELLS.—APARTMENTS 





in a 


comfortably Furnished House, seven minutes from 8.E. Rail- 


close to Mount Ephraim. —z. G., 42, Upper Grosvenor-road, 


| Tunbridge Wells. 





O LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 


Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from ee ee. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three congg cbse Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices ; south hada d m on bank of river ; a 
quiet ; ape view of open coun’ ities ‘for penn age # boat ; speaki 

Rent, for a term, 50l.—Appl yo., nd 





Miscellaneous and Theological Books. 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
Rooms. on TUESMAY, 


Chancery-lane, W.C., 
July 31, and ion as bape at 1 o'clock, a ‘large COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, co — keray’s Flore and Zephyr (8 Plates)—Vanity 
Fair Album, 0 vols. Is —Hayley’s Milton, 3 B “eae bikes of L. 
da Vinci, 2 vols.—Burnet on  suatins. 10 Ingram and le 
ny Celtis pe raids Sstukeler’s 
—Livre d'Heures, Latin 


MSS. of the Fifteenth Century, on vellum, { ‘ilareinated-¥) alpr 's § Delphi 
Classics. 140 vels.—Clark’s Ante-Ni cone pee Libra: vols,, and 


other hemes Theology: C nts—Wynd- 
ham’s hro’ N ded to 3 vols. by the insertion 


of 352 Prints—Theatrical Biographies and Play-Bills—Several Thousad' 
Pieces of Modern Music for the Piano, &c. 
- To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











<<< 


N E W REVIEW. 
AUGUST, 1894. Price One Shilling. 
The EVICTED TENANTS. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
The NOVELIST in SHAKSPEAR, E. By Hall Caine. 
The GRIEVANCES @ f RAILWAY PASSENGERS. By L. A. Atherley 

on 
SECRETS FROM the COURT of SPAIN. (IV.) 
The omens of MARRIAGE and DIVORCE LAWS. By J. Henniker 
INa WOMAN'S DOSS HOUSE. Sie Sparro’ 

to the POLAR REGIO! Br Herbert Ward, F.R.G.S. 
The POSSIBILITIES of the oe PARKS. By the Right 
‘on. the 
The NEW ‘““MARIENBAD-ELEGY.” By Frederick Wedmore. 
CHESS. (With Problems.) By I. Gunsberg. 
London : Wm. Heinemann, 21, Redfora-street, w.c. 


Ald 100,000 SOLD. 





H E 


4 








“ Without a rival.”—. 
“ Best guide to North Wales. ”_Reliqua 
({OSSIPING GUIDE to WALES (North Wales 
and Aberystwyth), 3s. 6d. (34 Maps, &c., mostly Coloured) ; ands 
(318 pp.), 4 Maps. 
“ Quite a model in its way of a guide at once readable and practical. 
Daily News. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & C 
Oswestry and Wrexham : Woodall, Minshall & Co. 
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~ EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Just ready, SIXTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised, 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and 


GEOGRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN : a Manual of British Geology. 
By the late Sir ANDREW C. RAMBAY, LL.D. F.R.S. Edited b iy 
HORACE Bb. WOODWARD, F.G.5., of the Geological Survey. Wit! 
a Geological Map printed in Colours, and numerous Illustrations. 
Post 8yvo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


REISSUE OF tg COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL. REVISED, AND IN GREAT PART REWRITTEN. 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. I, AUSTRALIA and 
ZEALAND. By ALFRED RUSSEL ae. LL.D. D.C.L. 
Bs — numerous Maps and Illustrations. Large cro’ wn 8yo. 

clot 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 
| 


| 


«For the pedestrian, mgr and bicyclist a bw 2 Lait pee guide is 
almost indi pensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, 

and, as faras we can judge, hes made most creditable fo pro rovision. Nothing 
can be more Convenient’ ‘on —. org of this little two-shilling 
county series; the type, though cl 


is clear, a. they are 
nearly as light and twice as portable as asa 1 Biriy aitoa clea nae 
JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 
The ENGLISH LAKES. Ninth Edition. With8 Maps. 6s. 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition. With2Maps. 2s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. With 2 Maps. 6s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. (Smaller Guide). With 3 Maps. 3s. 6d. 
The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. With Map. 5s. 
CARLISLE, The ROMAN WALL, &c. With Map. 5s. 


The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. 
pt has visited every place described, and travelled by every 
route su; —_ has throughout viewed eee & practical guide 
should view them to lest: are so minute and 
clear that it is aay ae ible to go wrong, and his advice as to what to 
see and what to avoid is always worth attention.”’—Academy. 





EAST and NORTH. 
WEST. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W., 
Geographer to the Queen. 


NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION 


MARCELLA. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
POPULAR EDITION, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MARCELLA. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ 
‘The History of David Grieve,’ &e. 








NOW READY (Sixpence), New Series, No. 134, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for wy containing ‘A FATAL RESERVATION, 
s Oo. Prowse, — 4-5— GLEAMS of 
EMORY: with some Reflections,’ by James Payn 
p. 2—' The HAPPIEST MAN i at Lo DON’ = eee - 
RACTER NOTE: the Beaut; —‘ SCENERY ’—‘ BANK 
of ENGLAND NOTES’—‘ MATTHEW AUSTIN.” by 
W. BE. Norris, Chaps. 29-32. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE REV. HARRY 
JONES’S ‘HOLIDAY PAPERS.’ 


Now ready, crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. 


By the Rev. HARRY JONES, Author of ‘ East and 
West London,’ &e. 


London 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—~——. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


AUGUST. 


The BOER QUESTION, By H. H. Johnston, C.B. 


MUSICAL CRITICISM and the CRITICS. By John F. 
Runciman. 


A VISIT to COREA. By A. H. Savage-Landor. 


HAMLET and DON QUIXOTE. By Ivan Tourgénieff. 
(Englished by Miss Lena Milman.) 


A WEEK on a LABOUR SETTLEMENT. By John Law. 


BOOKBINDING: its Processes and Ideal. By T. J. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 


GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE. By Sir Julius 
Vogel, K.C.M.G 


The GOLD STANDARD. By Brooks Adams, 
The AMERICAN SPORTSWOMAN. By Miss Barney. 
SIDE-LIGHTS on the SECOND EMPIRE. By W. Graham. 


WHERE to SPEND a HOLIDAY. By Lady Jeune, 
Arthur Symons, and the Rev. J..Verschoyle. 





ROBERT C. LESLIE. 


A WATERBIOGRAPHY. 


By ROBERT C, LESLIE, 


Author of ‘ A Sea Painter’s Log,’ ‘ Old Sea Wings, Ways, 
and Words,’ &c. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. €d. 


W. S. LILLY. 


The CLAIMS of CHRISTIANITY. 
By W. 8. LILLY. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
“A thoughtful, suggestive, and most interesting om 
orld. 


“* An honest and learned book.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

‘Mr. Lilly is not only one of the ablest, but one of the 
boldest, thinkers of the great religious community to which 
he belongs.’ ’— Standard, 


DR. J. RITZEMA BOS. 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By 
Dr. J. RITZEMA BOS. Translated by Professor J. R. 
AINSWORTH DAVIS, B.A. F.C.P. ith a Preface by 
Miss ORMEROD. Containing 149 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


CHARLES G. HARPER. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of 


DRAWING for MODERN PROCESSES of REPRO- 
DUCTION. By CHARLES G. HARPER. With many 
Illustrations showing Comparative Results. Large 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
‘*Mr. Harper’s book will be a real boon. His hints are 
entirely to the perpaat, and are set forth with commend- 
able clearness,” —Globe 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MR. MEREDITH'S NEW NOVEL. 
LORD ORMONT and HIS AMINTA. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





ANNA C. STEELE. 


CLOVE PINE: 


A Study from Memory. 
By ANNA C. STEELE, 
Author of ‘ Gardenhurst,’ ‘ Broken Toys,’ ‘ Condoned,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


“The tale is told with a simple sincerity, a ey of 
outlining, a crispness of characterization.” —G/o 


ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


The MYSTERY of the PATRICIAN 

CLUB. By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
‘««The Mystery of the Patrician Club’ is very ingeniously 
contrived, and wrttten out straight without any nonsense, 
ladies A breathless game it is on both aie with an incident 
for every chapter.”— Westminster Gazet 





Suita, ELDER & Co, 15, " Waterlob-sthes, 8. W. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


—_—~—— 
READY AUGUST 3rd, 
HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE MANXMAN. 


*,* This New and Important Novel will be published in the 
first instance as a ONE-VOLUME book, crown 8vo. price 63. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—3s. 6d. each. 
THE BONDMAN., THE SCAPEGOAT. 
Twenty-sixth Thousand. Twenty-first Thousand. 


CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 


THE PIONEER SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


Post 8vo. in ornamental paper cover, 2s. 6d. net ; uniformly 
bound in cloth, 3s. net. 


READY, 


JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


W. Covrrney in Daily Telegraph.—“ ne character of the spinster is 
admirably drawn throughout, with a s. y and insight which eo 
no small measure of artistic gift. Mice J oldsworth evidently has both 
power and pathos, and if this is, as I understand, her first novel, it con- 
tains abundant promise of future success.” 


GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S 
HUSBAND. 


« By © E. RAIMOND. 


Daily Chronicle —“ So vidid indeed is our sympathy with Rosina, the 
daughter of George Mandeville, a beautifully -drawn and touching 
mp that we cannot but wish that the author had found some means 
per de her live, though her death is doubtless the artistic culmina- 
tion of t tragi-comedy. The closing scenes are strongly realized and 
poignantly pathetic. One of the chief merits of the book is its easy 
and thenencniy vitalized a which rises at one or two points to un- 
uusual strength and digni 





To be followed by 
THE WINGS of ICARUS, | TheGREEN CARNATION 


BY AN ALTAR OF EARTH. 
LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA, By THymoL Monk. 


TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
THE MERCHANT OF KILLOGUE. 


yy EDMUND DOWNEY (F. M. ALLEN), Author of 
hrough Green Glasses.’ In 3 vols. 

World.—* An inside and intimate pistere of Irish life and chemneier, 
in phases and circumstances which have not, so far as we know, been 
approached by any other novelist or satirist. swift stroke of fate 
and sudden investment of the scene with tragic interest are Mr. 
Downey’s own. Mick Moloney’s last ‘few words with the master’ is an 
incident worthy to be Y. | beside the famous death-scene in the 
mountain-pass in ‘‘Tom 


THE POTTER'S THUMB. By Flora 


ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘From the Five Rivers,’ 
Ph vols. Second Edition. 
tator.—‘‘ As @ novelist Mrs. Steel has come rapidly to the front, 
her most recent work, ‘The Potter's Thumb,’ seems to us un 
doubtediy her best....S0 far as treatment of native life = 
Mrs. Steel's stories hint at a lifetime of sym) etic stud: 
= store of comprehending knowledge, which in the 
nglish author is all but unique. 
Guardian.—‘ From the moment we open the book we are transported 
bodily to India, in many res: 3 to a novel India, but one that fasci 
nates and impresses itself unforgettably on ge mind. 
St. James's Gazette-—‘‘ We are inclined ‘The Potter's 
Thumb’ as one of the best novels of Indian life ever written; and the 
author me entitled to rank with the most accomplished novi velists of this 
eneration 
. Court Journal.— ‘The Potter’s Thumb’ is one of = few novels of 
the season which should not merely be read, but boug! 


THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV.—Vol. I. 
RUDIN. Translated from the 


Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. With a Portrait 
of the Author. 12mo. cloth, 3s. net. 
Daily Telegraph.— Not the least notable of the ae — of Ler 
last few days is the commencement of a new edition in English o 
Tourgeneff's novels, of which the first volume {‘ Rudin’), admirably 
translated by Mrs. Garnett, has just been published.” 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
BLESSED ARE THE POOR. By Francis 


CUPPEE. Translated from the French by WINIFRED HEATON. 
With an Introduction by T. P. O'CONNOR. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 





and a 
3 of an 





Pn inal —“<The — are both touching and charming. The first 
has a literary excellence so great that it s ian ee inevitably a com- 
parison with the Christmas books of Charles Dickens 


THE STORY OF A MODERN WOMAN. 


By ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. A New 


Edition. 6s. Sixth Thousand. 


A COMEDY OF MASKS. By Ernest Dow- 


SON and ARTHUR MOORE. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by EDMUND GO! 


THE GRANDEE. By Don Armando Palacio 


VALDES, Author of ‘ Froth.’ ‘Translated Spanish by 
RACHEL CHALLICE. With an Insroduction by ‘by the: Editor. Cloth, 
8s. 6d.; paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


London: 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltm1TED, London. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


* 
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THE LEADENHALL PRESS, LTD. 


50, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


—>——_ 
“HAVE YE READ IT?” LOOK SHARP! By 


Mrs. R. W. WOODS, Authoress of ‘Gatherings.’ [Two Guineas. 


SOCIALISM or PROTECTION? Which is it to 


be? A Question for the Classes and the Masses. By M. H. 
(One Shilling. 








The BUSINESSES of a BUSY MAN. By R. 8. 
EN BELL. 


(Three-and-Sixpence. 





DOCTOR QUODLIBET : a Study in Ethics, By 
the Author of ‘Chronicles of Westerly,’ ‘John Orlebar,’ ‘Culmshire 
Folk,’ &c. (Three-and-Sixpence. 





SONGS SUNG and UNSUNG. By Haroup 
BOULTON. 





{Five Shillings. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
A PROFESSIONAL PUGILIST. By Harry A, 
JAMES. Illustrated by Kenneth M. Skeaping. (One Shilling. 





ENGLISH FARMING and WHY I TURNED IT 
UP. By ERNEST BRAMAH. [Two-and-Sixpence. 


—EIGHTEEN of THEM —SINGULAR STORIES. 
By WARWICK SIMPSON (Three-and-Sixpence. 








ILLUSTRATED. 


HUMOURS and ODDITIES of the LONDON 


snare COURTS, nae the maby oo of this Century to the Present 
Time. Mlustrated and GB. 
[Two- and-Sixpence. 


A HANDSOME QUARTO AND COVETABLE PRESENT. 


ECHOES : a Musical Birthday Book. By the Hon. 
Mrs. BRETT. Frontispiece by Everard Ho; 





Prwel velve-and-Six pence. 





The REMINISCENCES of eee’ INSPECTOR 
LITTLECHILD. 


Two-and-Sixpence. 





NEW EDITION, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A LI FE S REMINISCENCES of SCOTLAND 
YARD. J wageas ANDREW LANSDOWNE, late of the Crimi- 
nal Cee Department. With One Hundred and Ninety-one 

suggestive llustrations by Ambrose Dudley. (One Shilling. 





NEW SHILLING EDITION, ILLUSTRATED, OF 


The CONFESSIONS of a POACHER. Edited by 
JOHN WATSON, F.L8., Author of ‘Nature and Woodcraft,’ 
‘Sylvan Folk,’ &c. Illustrated by James West. {One Shilling. 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LOTTERIES, now 
for the First Time Written. BY JOHN ASHTON. Illustratea with 
of Hi Lottery Bills, &c. 
(Twelye-and- Sixpence. 


ENGLISH COUNTY SONGS. (Words and Music.) 
Collected and Edited by LUCY E. BROADWOOD and J. A. 
FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. F.S.A [Six Shillings. 


IN JEST and EARNEST: a Book of Gossip. By 
JOSEPH HATTON, Author of ‘The Reminiscences of J. L. Toole,’ 
“Henry Irving's Impressions of America,’ ‘Clytie,’ ‘ Ky Order of 
the Czar,’ e cess Mazaroff,’ &c. With a F refatory Address 
to his friend 3. L. Toole. (Iw 


0-and-Sixpence. 
The BOOK of DELIGHTFUL and STRANGE 
DESIGNS, being One Hundred Facsimile Illustrations of the Art of 
the Japanese Stencil Cutter, to which the Gentle Reader is Intro- 
duced by one ANDREW W. TUER, F.8.A. (Six Shillings. 


MATABELELAND: the War, and our Position in 
South Africa, with Sketch Map of the Country. id ARCHIBALD 
R. COLQUHOUN, First Administrator of Mashonaland 
(Half-a-Crown. 




















PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Mr. GRANT ALLEN’S NEW STORY, ‘MICHAEL’S 
’ With nearly Four Hundred Marginal Illustrations in Sil- 
= by Francis C. Gould. (Three and-Sixpence. 





250 Copies only, each one numbered and signed. 
Copper-Plates destroyed. 
MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the FRENCH. 


Facsimile of the scaree 1815 Edition. With Ten Whole- 
amusing and prettily Tinted Illustrations. (Sixteen Shillings. 





The CHILD SET in the MIDST. By MopERN 
POETS. (‘‘And He took a little et and set him in the midst of 
them.”) Edited by WILFRID MEYNELL. With a Facsimile of the 
MS. of ‘ The Toys,’ by Govnatey ti eng (Six Shillings. 





ILLUSTRATED. 
NOVEL NOTES. By JERomeE K. JrERomE, Author 


of ‘The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ ‘On the Stage—and Of,’ 
&e. (Three-and-Six pence. 





NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 


ON the STAGE—and OFF. The Brief Career of 
a Would-be Actor. By JEROME K JEROME. With One Hundred 
Illustrations by Kenneth M. Skeaping. (Half-a-Crown. 





THE BEST BOOK OF ALPHABETS PUBLISHED. 
A NEW SHILLING BOOK of ALPHABETS, 


Plain and Ornamental, Ancient and Modern. For the Use of 
Architects, Clergymen, Decorators, Designers, Draughtsmen, 
‘Teachers, &c. th a curiously interesting Alphabet (Capitals 
and Small Letters) in facsimile from an Original MS. written by 
Charles I , together with his Writing-Master’s Copy. 

(One Shilling. 


THE LEADENHALL PRESS, Lim!TeEp, 
50, Leadenball-street, London, E,C. 











THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 
NEW VOLUME, 


T H HE GRoOU S &. 


NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. H. A. MacpHerson. 
SHOOTING. By A.J. Srvart-Wortizy. | COOKERY. By Gzorez Sarntssvry, 
With Illustrations by A. J. Stuart-Wortley and A. Thorburn, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. [On August 2, 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


LETTERS of HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE, 1810-1845, 


Edited by her Son, the Hon. F. LEVBSON GOWER. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
“ This correspondence is the most brilliant thing of its kind that has appeared since Mrs. Carlyle’s letters......The letters 
are all about people, and scarcely at all about politics, and about people the writer is delightful—witty, scandalous, malicious ; 
always in strict confidence—and altogether fascinating. She has a delightful trick # hitting off a portrait in a few vivid 


lines...... In fine, there is hardly a dull page, and many pages are about as inating as a brilliant woman can make them.” 
St. James’s Gazette, 


RECORDS of the INFANTRY MILITIA BATTALIONS of the 


COUNTY of SOUTHAMPTON, from 4 D. 1757 to 1894. By Colonel G. H. LLOYD-VERNEY, commanding the 3r@ 
Battalion of the ogy? Regiment ; and Records of the Artille: Militia se ope yo of the County of Southampton, 
from A.D. 1853 to 1894, by Lieutenant-Colonel J. MOUAT F. HUNT, of the = — Connaught’s Own Hampshire and 
Isle of Wight Artillery. With 5 Portraits and 8 Illustrations in the ‘Text. 4to. 


COCK LANE and COMMON SENSE: 


ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

“The stories which the book tells and the theories which it suggests to account for the facts are so amusing that few 
readers will be able to take any part of the book seriously; but whoever reads the work carefully will occupy himself 
pleasantly during the ——. and afterwards should be able to talk about ghosts with great learning, and with an en- 
lightened tolerance of their vagaries.” —Scotsman, 


SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly Inorganic. 


By WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S., &c., Editor of the Chemical News. Third Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. 
ith 67 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. net. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at Home 


and Abroad for the Year 1893. 8vo. 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the ‘Annual Register’ for the Years 1863-1892 can still be had, 18s. each. 


’ e e 
DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life in the Early 
the Nineteenth Century. By JOHN TRAFFORD CLEGG (Th’ Owd Weighver), Author o 
‘ Pieces in the Rochdale Jialect, *&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘The story is a tragic one, and powerful as such, while its humorous passages in the Lancashire dialect are by far 
its best parts...... It is a deeply interesting story, and has real literary merit.”—Scotsman. 


a Series of Papers by 


Years of 
‘ Heart Strings,’ 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from Punch. By F. Anstey, Author 


of ‘ Vice Versa,’ &c. First Series. With 20 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY MAY KENDALL. 


SONGS from DREAMLAND. By May Kenna, Author of 


* Dreams to Sell,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
“A dainty little volume......There is a certain distinction of style, as well as an unmistakable freshness of fancy, in 
these verses which ought to make them w O ly Miss Kendall handles the deep problems of life, and seldom 
without insight or skill.”—Leeds Mercury. 


NEW BOOK BY JULIAN STURGIS. 


A BOOK of SONG. By Juuian Srureis. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘Mr. Sturgis has often shown in prose that, he can write charmingly; he has shown the same here in verse.”— Times. 


POEMS. By Mrs. Prarr, Author of ‘ An Enchanted Castle,’ &c. With 


Portrait. 2 vols. small crown 8vo. 10s, 
‘* Has not her genius been honoured by a hundred pens ?”—Atheneum, 








THE SILVER LIBRARY.—FOUR NEW VOLUMES. 


The WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. Riser’ A SHADOW of DANTE: being an Essay 


HAGGARD and ANDREW LANG. Fifteenth Thou- towards Studying Himself, his World, and his chi 
sand. With 27 Illustrations by M. Greiffenhagen. age. By MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. With Illus- 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. | trations by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


MR. MEESON’S WILL. By H. Rimer SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Epwin Axnno1p, 
HAGGARD. With 18 Illustrations. Fifteenth Thou- K.C.I.E., Author of ‘ The Light of the World,’ &c. With 
sand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. j 71 Tilustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—Avucust. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford. Chaps. 39-42. ADMIRALS ALL. By Harry Newbolt. 
A PHYSICIAN of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (from a xe eo LETTERS. By Aubyn Trevor-Battye, B.A. 


the Verney MSS.). By Lady Verney. 
‘“*LEFT NO ADDRESS.” By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornung. Chaps. 12-14. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


A CURSED BEAR. By Fred Whishaw. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. New York: 15 East 16th-street, 
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MACMILLAN & CO. 


'S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY'S NOVELS and POEMS. 


WESTWARD HO! 2 vols. ALTON LOCKE. 2 vols, 

HYPATIA. 2 vols, TWO YEARS AGO. 2 vols. 

YEAST, 1 vol. |; HEREWARD the WAKE, 2 vols. 
POEMS. 2 vols. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Canon 
AINGER, M.A. 


Vol. 1, The ESSAYS of ELIA. 


Vol. 2. POEMS, PLAYS, and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, 


Vol. 3. MRS, LEICESTER’S SCHOOL, and other Writings in 
Prose and Verse. 


Vol. 4. TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 
Mary Lams. 


Vols. 5 and 6. The LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB. 


LIFE of CHARLES LAMB. 


By ALFRED AINGER, M.A. 


JOHN MORLEY'S COLLECTED WORKS. 

Vol. 1. VOLTAIRE. |Vol. 6, On COMPROMISE. 

Vols, 2 and 3, ROUSSEAU, _| Vols. 7-9. MISCELLANIES. 
Vol. 10, BURKE. 


Vols. 4 and 5. DIDEROT and | Vol. 11. STUDIES in LITERA- 
the ENCYCLOP_ADISTS. TURE. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 
HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
Vol. 1. METHOD and RESULTS. 
Vol. 2, DARWINIANA. 
Vol. 3, SCIENCE and EDUCATION. 
Vol. 4. SCIENCE and HEBREW TRADITION. 
Vol. 5. SCIENCE aud CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 
Vol. 6. HUME, with HELPS to the STUDY of BERKELEY. 
7 


Vol. 7. MAN’S PLACE in NATURE, and other ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


DISCOURSES, BIOLOGICAL and GEOLOGICAL, 
EVOLUTION and ETHICS, and other Essays, 


DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS. 
Vol. 1. MISCELLANEOUS} Vol. 4. SPENSER. 
ESSAYS. | Vol. 5. BACON. 


Vol. 2, DANTE, and other Essays, | Y°): oe Cae ae 


MENT.—Twelve Years, 1833- 
Vol. 3, ST, ANSELM. | 1845, 


EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
With Introduction by JOHN MORLEY. 


Vol, 1, MISCELLANIES. | Vol. 5. The CONDUCT of LIFE, 

Vol. 2. ESSAYS. and SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. 

Vol. 3. POEMS, 

Vo. 4. ENGLISH TRAITS, and| Vo: 6 LETTERS and SOCIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN, AIMS. 


By Cxaries and 


Vol. 8. 
Vol. 9. 


Cloth, 5s. per Volume. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. 


Edited, with Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by DAVID 
MASSON, M.A. LL.D. In 3 vols. I, The Minor Poems. 
II, Paradise Lost. III, Paradise Regained, and Samson 
Agonistes. 


The WORKS of THOMAS GRAY, in PROSE 
and VERSE. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, 4 vols. 


RECORDS of TENNYSON, RUSKIN, and 
BROWNING. 


By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


GOETHE'S MAXIMS and REFLECTIONS. 
Translated by BAILEY SAUNDERS, 


STRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and ITALY.. 
By J. R. GREEN, 


FRENCH POETS and NOVELISTS. 


By HENRY JAMES. 


PARTIAL PORTRAITS. 
By HENRY JAMES. 


LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. 


With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH SMETHAM 
and WILLIAM DAVIES. With a Portrait. 


LITERARY WORKS of JAMES SMETHAM.. 


Edited by W. DAVIES. 
ESSAYS by GEORGE BRIMLEY. Third Edition. 


LETTERS of JOHN KEATS. 
Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN. 


LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, 2 vols. 


The CHOICE of BOOKS and other LITERARY. 
PIECES. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE, and other 





Essays. 
By F, W. H. MYERS, M.A. 


The WORKS of R. H. HUTTON. 


Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 2 vols.— 
Literary Eseays.—Theological Essays.—Essays on some of the 
Modern Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith. 





MACMILLAN & CO. London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


—_¥*_—— 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for AUGUST. 


. The ADVENTURESS. Chaps. 5-8. 
. KISMET. 
A WEST-END PHYSICIAN. 
HANNAH. 


The LAST FIGHT in ARMOUR. 
EXPERTO CREDE. 

ENNUI and the OPIUM PIPE. 
WILLIAM COLLINS, POET. 

. The WORTH of a LASS. 

. RECORDS of an ALL-ROUND MAN. 
. SNOW-BLANCHE. 

. An INTERLOPER. (Conclusion.) 

. An HOUR AGO. 
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NOW READY, 


MORE ABOUT GORDON. By One 
WHO KNEW HIM WELL. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


‘The author of ‘ More about Gordon’ is right in supposing 
that this book does not come too late. England will never 
tire of hearing of its hero, who appealed to her on so many 
sides of the national character. There is the more reason 
for this book because it is, as it professes to be, by ‘One 
Who Knew Him Well.’ The writer is a lady, and we learn 
her acquaintance with Gordon began in 1867.”—Daily News. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


—_—_\_o—— 
NOW READY, 


An INTERLOPER. By Frances 


MARY PEARD, Author of ‘The Baroness,’ &c. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“From the author of ‘The Rose Garden’ we expect 
certain qualities of style, among them just proportion and 
quiet elegance, to use a word as old-fashioned as the attri- 
bute itself. In ‘An Interloper’ both of these are manifest, 
and the book will have its charm for those whose taste is 
not too far perverted to recognize their excellence. Miss 
Peard’s story of a man’s weakness and a woman’s devotion 
is admirably written, and exhibits with effect the writer’s 
skill in the drawing of character.”— World. 








NOW READY, 


IN a CINQUE PORT. By E. M. 
HEWITT. In3 vols. crown 8vo. 


***In a Cinque Port’ strikes us as a book which has been 
written with much deliberation. The author seems to have 
been under the influence of the ancient sea-forsaken Sussex 
city which he has chosen for the setting of his scenes. He 
describes lovingly and well, and those who know Winchelsea 
will take pleasure from the description, apart altogether 
from the plot and action of the story.”—Daily Chronicle, 





NOW READY, 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR. By 


LESLIE KEITH, Author of ‘’Lisbeth,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


“Mr. Leslie Keith, who has for some time past been 
favourably known to the public as a clever and entertaining 
writer of fiction, has just given publicity, under the title of 
‘A Troublesome Pair,’ to a a of such conspicuous ability 
that its authorship can scarcely fail to place him high in 
the ranks of contemporary English novelists...... A more 
wholesome or amusing book has not reached our cognizance 
for many a day.”—Datly Telegraph. 





NOW READY, 
MRS. ROMNEY. By Rosa N. Carey, Author 


- ‘ Nellie’s Memories,’ &c. In 1 vol. small crown 8vo. 


“* Miss Carey has the gift of writing naturally and simply, 
her pathos is true and unforced, and her conversations are 
sprightly and sharp.”—Standa’ rd. 





A NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Cholmondeley, 
Author of ‘Sir Charles Danvers,’ &c. 
‘** Diana Tempest’ is a book to be read. It is more—it is 
a book to be kept and read again, for its characters will not 
pass into limbo with this year’s fashions. It will stand in 
the front ranks of fiction for some time to come.” 
St. James’s Gazette, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


———— 


A SECOND EDITION (Third Thousand) now ready at all 
Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE 


in the WORLD of SPORT at HOME and ABROAD. By 
Sir JOHN DUGDALE ASTLEY, Bart. 


“It is not too much to say that in writing these two volumes, which 
he has, by permission, dedicated to the Prince of Wales, Sir John 
Astley has not only produced a book which will amuse and in some 
measure cerns por the thousands who will be anxious to read it, but has 
at once taken his place amongst the best chroniclers of his time *) 
mes, May 

“In conclusion, we never read a book into the treasures and attrac- 
tions of which it is more ceed to 7+ an insight by a few quota- 
tions. Itis the work ofa et ial and good fellow, who has 
seen nearly every vicissitude of li ene 0 a can afford, and has 
touched nothing without adorning it" "—Daily 


NEW NOVELS. 
SUIT and SERVICE. By Mrs. 


HERBERT MARTIN, Author of ‘Bonnie Lesley,’ ‘ Britomart,’ &c. 
2 vols. 


A VAGABOND in ARTS. By 


ALGERNON aces Author of ‘A Moorland Idyl,’ ‘A Village 
Hampden,’ &c. 3 vols. 


HOIST WITH HER OWN PETARD. 


By REGINALD LUCAS. 3 vols. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By 


1 | aaeaaeamaaa Author of ‘ Viva,’ ‘My Lord and my Lady,’ 
vols. 


SHALLOWS. By Myra Swan. 


2 vols. 


THIRD EDITION of MARY 


FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ ‘One Reason Why ” &e. 3 vols. 
“Miss Whitby may be said to have justified her courage in peviving 
the Fenwick family. Mary's daughter ‘ Bab’ is once more a strong an 
striking character study.:..She exists b whith but has seldom 
been more skilfuily manipulated than by Whitby.”—Athenaum 


The FOOL of DESTINY. By Colin 


MIDDLETON, Author of ‘Innes of Blairavon.’ 3 vols. 


The HUSBAND of ONE WIFE. By 


Mrs. VENN, Author of ‘Some Married Fellows,’ &c, 3 vols. 
“«The Husband of One Wife’ is an excellent book, in which all 


healthy-minded novel-readers will find something to interest them.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. : 
THUNDERBOLT. (An Australian 
Bushranging Story.) By the Rev. J. MIDDLETON MACDONALD, 


Bengal Chaplain. 1 vol. crown 8yvo. 3s. 6d. Forming the New 
Volume of Hurst & Blackett’s 3s. 6d. Series. 





Uniform, each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 


DONOVAN : a Modern Englishman. 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. 
WE TWO. IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN, 


A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-|OHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 


a WOMAN'S THOUGHTS = 
ABOUT WOMEN. HANNAH. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 

NOTHING NEW. 


The UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE. 
The WOMAN’S KINGDOM, | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
NATURE AND HUMAN |The OLD JUDGE; or, Lite 





NATURE. reairs ony. 
WISE SAWS and MODERN son 6“ MEEIOA 
INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOME, 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEO FORBES, 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE, 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. | A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR. 


IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS, 


London; HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (C0.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——- 


SECOND EDITION JUST READY, 


SARAH: a Survival. 
By SYDNEY CHRISTIAN, 


Author of ‘ Lydia.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


‘At last we have a story of a woman and of womanhood which may 
be read with magenrors and pleasure. ‘Sarah: a Survival,’ by 8 
work in yon sense. It > rately o 
and not eceoutric, it is Thoughtful and no 
as a narrative and extremely clever as a study of ve ancl it is a 
in admirable —— and abounds in humour of a quiet, del 
kind. Sarah is agem; so is her old uncle Dan, who rebukes his prim 
and proper sister Rachel by observing that he is ‘t thankful to say it 
never enters Sarah's head to be grateful.’”— World. 


The LIFE and REMINISCENCES 


of Sir GEORGE ELVEY, Mus.Doc. Oxon., late Organist 

to Her Majesty, and for Forty-seven Years Or, nist at 

St. George’s C: apel, Windsor. By LADY ELVEY. With 

3 Portraits and other Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

‘* All who like simple biographies, simply told and not unmixed with 

excellent stories, will welcome the ‘Life and Reminiscences of George 
J. Elvey, Kt.,’ by Lady Elvey.”—Times. 


CHINA to PERU: Over the Andes, 


AJ — through South America. By Mrs. HOWARD 
VINCENT, Authoress of ‘ Forty Thousand Miles Over 
Land and Water,’ ‘Newfoundland to Cochin China,’ &e, 
With Appendix by Col. HOWARD VINCENT, ‘OB. 
M.P. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


BEYOND the ROCKIES: a Spring 
Journey in California. By CHARLES AUGUSTUS 
STODDART, Author of ‘ Across Russia,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


TOTAL ECLIPSES of the SUN. By 


MABEL LOOMIS TODD. Illustrated. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES in AMERICA. 
WILLIAM I. FLETCHER, M.A., Librarian of Am- 
heret — lilustrated. Small crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 

Ps . 


WITH HAVELOCK FROM ALLA: 


HABAD TO LUCKNOW, 1857. Dedicated, by is- 
sion, to General ~— ROBERTS, V.C. K.C.B., &. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


The NAVIGATOR’S POCKET- 


BOOK. Arranged for immediate reference to any 
Navigation Subject. By Captain HOWARD PATTER- 
SON, Author of ‘The Yachtsman’s Guide,’ &c. Small 
crown 8vo, limp cloth, 5s. 


The AND of an AFRICAN 
‘AN: ‘Travels in Morocco. By WALTER B. 

FARRIS, F.R.G.S. (Al Aissoui). With numerous IIlu- 
trations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. 


NEW EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 


NEW EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONE.’ 


“S$PRINGHAVEWN’ 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Of ‘Springh ’ the Review says :—‘‘The story is one of 
Mr. Blackmore's best. A fine touch of romance reveals the author ol 
‘Lorna Doone’on almost every page....The portraits of f Nelson and 
Napoleon are maryellously true and lifelike.” 


BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


A DISH OF ORTS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
READY ON MONDAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
AUGUST (FICTION) NUMBER, 
Contents. 
ROALLAD of CROSSING the Rook Ud (Illustrated.) Charles G. D. 


Roberts. 
FRENCH for a apd age 2 a. ) H.C. Bunner. 
LOWELL | LETTERS to POE. James Russell Lowell. Edited by 


George E. Woodbe' iD 
AN UNDISCOVERED a. (Illustrated.) T. R. Sullivan. 
The PEOPLE THAT av VE. Sketches of American Type 

















justrated.) Octave re Tha 
The MI MISSING EVIDENC E “y “The PEOPLE v. DANGERKING.” 
ill Henry Sh 
AWAITING JUDG T. (Illustrated.) W. Graily Hewitt. 
The END of BOOKS. (Illustrated) Octave Uzanne 
e ET 'H the IN. Painted by Carolus Dural 
(Wiha Frontisploce ) Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
OHN MARC UTH Chapters 48-53. George W. Cable. 
SHE and OURNALISM. Harrison Robertson. 
&e. &e, 
London : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LtD,, 
St, Dunstan's House, Fetter-lane, E. C. 
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LITERATURE 


— 


Songs, Poems, and Verses. By Helen, Lady 
Dufferin (Countess of Gifford). With a 
Memoir by the Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava, and Portrait. (Murray.) 


Macaunay aptly said of Miss Linley, the 
first wife of Sheridan, that she was ‘‘the 
beautiful mother of a beautiful race.” In 
the most interesting and touching sketch of 
his mother which Lord Dufferin and Ava has 
prefixed to the collection of her writings, 
he holds that she derived ‘‘her charm, grace, 
amiability, and lovableness from her 
angelic ancestress, Miss Linley.” This 
language is enthusiastic, but not over- 
strained, and those who have learnt the 
most about Miss Linley will thoroughly 
understand Lord Dufferin’s avowal that he 
has ‘not words to express his admiration” 
for her. 

Besides telling the public a great deal 
about his mother, showing her to be in 
all respects an ‘‘ adorable woman,” and dis- 
playing alike filial piety and an artist’s 
touch when recounting her merits, he sets 
forth in a condensed yet clear fashion the 
long story of his family. Those who have 
the least taste for genealogical details will 
find it very easy and pleasant to read about 
the Sheridans of three centuries. There 
is a tract in the county of Cavan 
which is marked in old maps “the 
Sheridan country,” and Sir Thomas 
Sheridan complained at the bar of the 
House of Commons in 1680 of his family 
estates having been escheated in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Denis Sheridan, born about 
1600, translated the Holy Scriptures into 
Trish, and his version, published by 
Robert Boyle, is now known as_ the 
“Trish Bible.” From his sister in the third 
generation sprang Sarsfield, one of the 
bravest and best of the adherents of 
James II, A book which has been recently 
reprinted, and is entitled ‘The Rise and 
Power of Parliaments,’ was written by Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, and first published in 
1677. Another Sheridan was Bishop of 
Kilmore, and he survived till 1716; and 
several of his sermons have been collected, 
published, and forgotten. These men of 
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note in this family—which, it may be re- 
marked in passing, does not comprehend all 
those bearing thename of Sheridan, although 
many who bear it endeavour to claim kin- 
ship with what may be termed the great 
Sheridans—were the direct ancestors of the 
Dr. Sheridan with whom every reader of 
Swift’s works is familiar. 

After characterizing Dr. Sheridan and 
his son Thomas, who as an actor, a bio- 
grapher of Swift, and author of an English 
dictionary has claims to remembrance, 
Lord Dufferin devotes several pages to 
his great - grandfather, Richard Brinsley 
Butler Sheridan. He remarks with perfect 
justice that ‘‘no famous man has been 
more unfortunate in his biographers.” Dr. 
Watkins and Thomas Moore first essayed 
to portray him. Most of those who have 
written since have either followed Moore 
slavishly or have trusted to theirimaginations. 
Lord Dufferin says that his great ancestor’s 
life ‘‘ still remains to be written.” In thus 
thinking he agrees in substance with what 
Lockhart wrote in the Quarterly for March, 
1826, at the close of his review of Moore’s 
work: “An adequate, or even a tolerably 
faithful life of Sheridan in the whole scope 
and combination of his character, is still, 
and may possibly long continue to be, a 
desideratum.” A writer in Blackwood for 
August in the same year expressed his con- 
currence in this statement. The view put 
forth in this memoir differs in the main 
from the accepted one concerning Sheridan, 
while agreeing with that published by 
Mrs. Norton in Macmillan for November, 
1860. What Lord Dufferin quotes from 
a book called ‘Sheridan and his Times,’ 
by ‘‘An Octogenarian,” which contains 
much unauthenticated gossip — who the 
writer was has not yet, we believe, been 
determined — proves the ‘‘ Octogenarian’s” 
inaccuracy. He represents the Prince 
Regent as denouncing Moore’s ‘Life’ of 
Sheridan, unmindful of the fact that the 
Prince Regent had become George IV. 
five years before Moore’s work appeared. 
When the facts about Sheridan are made 
public, the defence which Lord Dufferin 
has made will very likely be found to re- 
present the truth. Certainly, any addi- 
tional particulars which may be made public 
concerning Miss Linley, his great - grand- 
mother, will heighten the estimation in 
which she is held and fully justify his 
devotion to her memory. Owing to a slip 
of the pen, probably, he writes about the 
portrait of her and her sister Maria, painted 
by Gainsborough, which is now in the 
Dulwich Gallery. It is her sister Mary, 
the wife of Richard Tickell, who is repre- 
sented along with Mrs. Sheridan in that 
admirable picture. Maria was a younger 
sister who died shortly before it was painted. 

Helen Selina, the mother of Lord Dufferin, 
was the eldest of three sisters, whose father 
was Sheridan’s son by Miss Linley, and 
whose mother was Miss Callander, a great 
beauty and the author of several clever 
books. The youngest sister became the 
Duchess of Somerset, the second is well 
known as the Hon. Caroline Norton, while 
those who are acquainted with the eldest in 
her works only can now learn from these 
pages how charming she was as a woman 
and how devoted asa mother. Her eldest 
brother was the hero of a romantic episode, 





being married at Gretna Green to Miss 
Grant, an heiress, the daughter of Sir Col- 
quhoun Grant, the owner of the fine estate of 
Frampton Courtin Dorsetshire. His youngest 
sister, then Lady Seymour, encouraged if 
she dif not directly aid him. Sir Col- 
quhoun was indignant, and he accused 
Lord Seymour of being privy to the 
elopement. Neither in the recently pub- 
lished ‘Memoirs’ of the twelfth Duke of 
Somerset nor in this memoir is it stated 
that a duel with pistols was fought by Lord 
Seymour and Sir Colquhoun without injury 
to either, and with the result that the sus- 
picions of the latter were dissipated, Lord 
Seymour refusing before the encounter to 
give the explanations required of him. In 
later days, however, as Lord Dufferin re- 
cords, the wrath of Sir Colquhoun was 
appeased, and he became reconciled to his 
son-in-law and left him all his personal 
property. At Frampton Court — which 
is now the property of Mr. Algernon 
Sheridan, who married a daughter of 
Motley, the distinguished historian — the 
Sheridan papers are carefully preserved. 
They have been withheld from publication 
since Moore finished the work which Lord 
Dufferin pronounces both imperfect and 
misleading, though, as he intimates, they 
may again be dealt with by some other 
biographer. 

He thus depicts the three sisters of whom 
his mother was the eldest :— 

‘*The beauty of the sisters was of a different 
type, but they were all equally tall and_ stately. 
The Duchess of Somerset had large deep blue 
or violet eyes, black hair, black eyebrows and 
eyelashes, perfect features, and a complexion of 
lilies and roses—a kind of colouring seldom seen 
out of Ireland. Mrs. Norton, on the contrary, 
was a brunette, with dark burning eyes like her 
grandfather’s, a pure Greek profile, and a clear 
olive complexion...... My mother, though her 
features were less regular than those of her 
sisters, was equally lovely and attractive. Her 
figure was divine, the perfection of grace and 
symmetry, her head being beautifully set upon 
her shoulders. Her face and feet were very 
small, many sculptors having asked to model 
the former. She hada pure sweet voice. She 
sang delightfully, and herself composed many 
of the tunes to which both her published and 
unpublished songs were set...... She had mastered 
French before she was sixteen, as well as ac- 
quired some Latin. In after years she wrote 
in French as readily as in English, and she also 
learned German. Her talent for versifying 
showed itself very early. One or two of the 
pieces which will be found in the following 
pages were written while she was still a child ; 
for she may be said to have been married out 
of the schoolroom. Before either of them was 
twenty-one, she and Mrs. Norton were paid 
1001. by a publisher for a collection of songs 
they contributed between them.” 

Lord Dufferin quotes the following from 
Fanny Kemble’s ‘Records of a Girlhood’ 
regarding the three sisters :— 

‘‘T never saw such a bunch of beautiful 

creatures all growing on one stem. I remarked 
it to Mrs. Norton, who looked complacently 
round her tiny drawing-room and said, ‘ Yes, 
we are rather good-looking people.’ ” 
We shall supplement this with a short 
extract from an unpublished letter by Mrs. 
Norton which she wrote to her aunt Miss 
Lefanu :— 

‘* My dear mother brought us up to love one 
another ; if one is grieved, all are grieved, if 
one is glad, all are glad, if one is injured, all 
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resent the injury ; this makes us a very strong 
body and is a source of great happiness.” 

With regard to her sister, the Lady Dufferin 
of this volume, who was then plain Mrs. 
Blackwood, it is said :— 

‘* My elder sister Mrs. Blackwood is delicate, 
but has all the talent which you know how to 
prize, for literary composition; and is very 
musical besides ; her husband is a frank kind- 
hearted sailor, son to the present Lord Dufferin.” 


The Blackwoods originally came from the 
kingdom of Fife, some of them passing into 
Ulster and settling there, while one of them, 
named Adam, who was the trusted servant 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, went to France, 
where he married and settled, and received a 
patent of nobility. He was the first bio- 
grapher of the unhappy Mary. The male 
line of this branch is now extinct. In both 
the Irish and French branches memorials 
of their queen were preserved, Lord 
Dufferin’s own ancestor having brought 
away a beautiful miniature of her, while the 
French Blackwood possessed a Livre d’ Heures 
which she had given him. This is now in 
Lord Dufferin’s library. In connexion with 
it he tells this interesting story, to show, as 
he remarks, ‘‘ how Providence watches over 
the sacred guild of bibliomaniacs.” When 
engaged, thirty years ago, in collecting 
books about his family, he entered the first 
old bookshop on the Quai d’Orsay which 
took his fancy, and showed the keeper a list 
of the books he was in quest of. 

‘* When he saw my list, the bookseller shook 
his head ; these sixteenth-century books, he 
said, were difticult to come by. However, he 
had one, and he added, ‘I know of another 
which, though not on your list, will interest 
you.’ He then routed out from his stores a 
small square volume of Latin prayers by Adam 
Blackwood, and told me that the originals had 
been written out and signed in the author's 
own hand on the fly-leaves of a Mass book 
which Queen Mary had given him, and which 
contained a further inscription to that effect. 
This missal came recently into his hands, and 
he had sold it only a fewdaysago. It was from 
its purchaser that, some time afterwards, I 
acquired it.” 

Lady Dufferin was under seventeen when 
she became Commander Blackwood’s wife 
on the 4th of July, 1825. Her husband took 
her to Italy, and it was at Florence, on the 21st 
of June, 1826, that Lord Dufferin was born. 
His father died in 1841, and the care with 
which his mother tended her fatherless boy 
is delicately and genially set forth in this 
work. The verses which she wrote to him 
are among the aptest of the many from 
her pen. She died in 1867, after a most 
painful illness, which she bore with heroic 
fortitude; and then, to use her son’s em- 
phatic, yet appropriate words, ‘‘ There went 
out of the world one of the sweetest, most 
beautiful, most accomplished, wittiest, and 
lovable human beings that ever walked 
upon the earth.” A few years before her 
death she went through the ceremony of 
marriage with the Earl of Gifford, whose 
hours were numbered. The story of this 
event, like some others in Lord Dufferin’s 
sketch of his mother, has a strain of romance 
such as an imaginative writer could scarcely 
equal, 

Many of Lady Dufferin’s verses are 
familiar on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Some are humorous, while others have a 
tinge of sadness, the vanity and pains of 


_ life being obviously present to the writer’s 
mind. A play called ‘ Finesse; or, a Busy 
: Day in Messina,’ is reprinted. Lord Dufferin 
| has modestly omitted to add that this play 
was strikingly successful when first per- 
formed at the Haymarket, having enjoyed a 
continuous run from the second week in May, 
1863, till the third week in July, when the 
| theatre closed, and being revived in the 
following October, when it reopened. Lady 
| Dufferin never saw it on the stage. If she 
had done so, she would have acknowledged 
that most of the applause with which it was 
greeted was due to Buckstone’s acting in 
the part of Poppleton. The construction of 
the play was defective, but the late Mr. John 
Oxenford rightly held that it might be easy 
to arrange it so as to form an excellent 
farce. Though Lady Dufferin did not ac- 
knowledge the authorship, the secret was 
an open one, yet the public was the more 
gratified because the piece recalled in several 
respects the refined humour of the author’s 
grandfather. 

An essay entitled ‘A Few Thoughts on 
Keys’ is printed for the first time, and it de- 
monstrates the possession on the part of Lady 
Dufferin of humour in a measure which is 
seldom vouchsafed toa woman. It is matter 
for regret that a lady who wrote so charm- 
ingly did not write more, or that if she did, 
more of her prose, which is as delicate in 
touch and as original as her poetry, has 
not been reproduced. Two of her letters are 
printed in this volume, and they whet the 
appetite for the others which Lord Dufferin 
promises to publish at a futureday. Should 
he produce the complete life of his mother 
which he has in contemplation he will not 
add, perhaps, to her fame, but’ he will 
certainly give pleasure to all who admire the 
fascinating sketch of her which he has com- 
posed. Both letters were written in 1846, 
and addressed to Horace Walpole’s Miss 
Berry; the shorter we may quote by way 
of sample, premising that the subject is 
a burglary committed at Hampton Court 
Palace, where the writer’s mother had apart- 
ments :— 


‘Your kind little note followed me hither, 
dear Miss Berry, which must account for my 
not having answered it sooner. As you guessed, 
I was obliged to follow my things (as the maids 
always call their raiment) into the very jaws of 
the law! I think the ‘Old Bailey ’ is a charming 
place. We were introduced to a live Lord 
Mayor, and I sat between the two Sheriffs. The 
Common Serjeant talked to me familiarly, and 
I am not sure that the Governor of Newgate 
did not call me ‘Nelly.’ As for the Rev. Mr. 
Carver (the Ordinary), if the inherent vanity 
of my sex does not mislead me, I think I have 
made a deep impression there. Altogether, my 
Old Bailey recollections are of the most pleasing 
and gratifying nature. It is true I have only 
got back three pairs and a half of stockings, one 
gown, and two shawls ; but that is a trifling 
consideration in studying the glorious institu- 
tions of our country. We were treated with 
the greatest respect and ham sandwiches ; and 
two magistrates handed us down to the carriage. 
For my part, I could not think we were in the 
Criminal Court, as the law was so uncommonly 
civil. But I will reserve any observations I 
have made in those pleasant and polite regions 
until we meet.” 














The Royalist Composition Papers: being the 
Proceedings of the Committee for Com. 
pounding, s.D. 1643-1660, so far as they 
relate to the County of Lancaster. Vol. I, 
A—B. Edited by J. H. Stanning 
M.A. (Record Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire.) 

Yorkshire Royalist Composition Papers; or, 
the Proceedings of the Committee for com. 
pounding with Delinquents during the 
Commonwealth, Edited by John William 
Clay, F.S.A. “Record Series.” (York. 
shire Archeological Society. ) 

THEsE two volumes lead us to hope with 
some confidence that the Royalist Com- 
position Papers may, in process of time, be 
printed for the whole of England and 
Wales. A calendar is for many of our 
national records all that is wanted, but these 
papers contain so much personal detail, so 
many facts as to general and family history, 
to prices and the state of agriculture, that 
it is important that the inquirer should 
have them either in full, or in a far fuller 
abstract than any official calendarer would 
be justified in affording. 

The Lancashire volume prints the papers 
in the order of the alphabet ; the Yorkshire 
society has chosen to give them in the 
sequence in which they occur in the manu- 
scripts. There are also other discrepancies 
between the two plans. The Yorkshire 
editor has, we think, abridged less than 
his Lancashire brother. It was not to be 
hoped for that two editors, not, so far as 
we know, working on a common plan, 
should proceed on the same lines. We 
have no doubt that both Lancashire 
and Yorkshire may rest satisfied that 
when the work comes to an end they 
will have a series of volumes in which 
no important fact has been overlooked. 
There are some persons, of course, who will 
maintain that every word should have been 
printed. We sympathize with the feeling, but 
the idea is quite impracticable. The Royalist 
Composition Papers consist of somewhere 
about 270 thick folio volumes. To print 
this vast mass of manuscript, much of which 
is mere legal verbiage, without curtailment, 
would be a waste of time as well as money. 
The originals are preserved in the Public 
Record Office; they can be consulted by 
any one, and so far as anything is certain 
in this world, we may feel sure that they 
are free from all chances of mutilation or 
destruction. 

The Royalist Composition Papers are 
better known than most of the other Record 
Office treasures. For this there are several 
reasons. In the first place they are in 
English, and most of them written in legible 
hands—this is in itself a great thing for 
some of us; the volumes in which they 
have been bound have long ago been 
furnished with serviceable indexes of persons 
and places; and then, more than ail, the 
great Civil War is a period regarding which 
every one who cares for our national history 
takes interest. Whatever may be our 
opinions as to the politics of the hour, it 
is pleasant to know that our forefathers 
served the king or the Parliament in that 
disturbed time. As to the Royalists, we 
here find what may be regarded as a com- 
plete catalogue of those who were landed 
men. Of the landless it is most difficult to 
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find any account, though the mere names 
of many hundreds of them are given in the 
list published in 1663 of the officers who 
claimed to participate in the grant for the 
relief of indigent Royalists. 

There is one noteworthy difference be- 
tween the Lancashire and the Yorkshire 
papers. So far as we may generalize from 
the very small part of the evidence which 
is at present before us, it would seem that 
the Lancashire Royalists were in a great 
degree made up of Roman Catholics, while 
those of Yorkshire appear to have been for 
the most part Protestant. The taxation 
was terribly heavy, but it does not seem 
that the “Popish recusants” were dealt 
with in a manner exceptionally severe. The 
cruel laws were put in force, but there appear 
to have been few attempts to strain them. 

The editor of the Lancashire volume 
promises to supply in the last volume a full 
introduction to these papers. We shall be 
very glad to see it, for to most of us there 
are many things regarding them that are 
by no means free from obscurity. The 
sketch which Mr. Stanning has already 
given will be of great service to those who 
consult the book with regard to some 
person or family, but is not full enough of 
detail for such as wish to understand this 
ruinously heavy system of taxation. 

The theory may be explained in a few 
words. The Parliamentarians held that the 
Royalists, by supporting the king at the 
beginning, had been the real cause of 
the war, and that therefore on them should 
fall the greater part of its cost. People 
who were involved in the dust and turmoil 
of revolution could not see, as we do who 
live in quieter times, that neither the one 
party nor the other was to blame for 
the miseries which followed. Until the 
war had broken out and blood had 
been shed the wisest heads did not know 
whither the ship of state was drifting. 
If the Parliamentary leaders had possessed 
any prevision of what was to happen in the 
near future, it is inconceivable that the 
king’s early propositions for peace would 
have been rejected. It may be quite true 
that neither the political nor religious 
Puritans could trust the king to keep his 
word, but peace on the terms he offered 
would have been a great moral victory. 
The fate of Strafford ought to have shown 
them that they had it in their power, if 
peace were once concluded, to punish 
plotters against the State. 

No class of men were more to be pitied in 
those times than the clergy. If they were 
known to have Puritan leanings, they were 
remorselessly plundered by the Royalists ; 
ifof the Divine Right party, they suffered 
in the same way from the Parliamentarians; 
and if moderate men who wished for a quiet 
life, they were pretty sure to be made to 
compound. Isaac Allen, Rector of Prestwich, 
appears to have been one of this class. 

e seems to have striven to dissuade his 
ay from taking up arms against the 

g, saying, ‘‘ He accounted the king his 
father, and the Parliament his mother,” but 
to have taken little interest in what was 
going on around him. Nevertheless, he 
fell into the hands of the sequestrators. 

There are instances in which persons were 
really anxious to compound. Strange as 


cases, a wise policy, as by paying a small 
sum in the present, future trouble was 
escaped. John Spatchurst, of Hamon Head 
in the parish of Clapham, Yorkshire, was 
executor of Francis Spatchurst, who had 
left an infant daughter, who was his heiress, 
and a widow, Mabel Spatchurst. The 
deceased had for about three months been 
in arms for the king, but as he was now 
dead there seems to have been no ground 
for molesting the widow and infant, for 
“‘they have all liued in the Parliaments 
Quarters for aboue a yeere and halfe, and in 
all this tyme the estate hath not bin sequestred 
esl yet least any question should heereafter 
— concerneing itt, they desire to compound 
or itt.” 


The name of Sir John Hotham occurs 
over and over again in the Yorkshire 
papers. In the light of his later conduct, 
it is difficult not to think his behaviour 
uniformly disgraceful. Thomas Swann, of 
Beverley, had a ‘faire new house, which 
cost him aboue 1,000li. buildinge, stand- 
inge neere the walls of Hull.” This house 
was in Sir John Hotham’s way when he 
was zealous for the Parliament, so he de- 
molished it and raised a “‘ mount or sconce” 
upon the spot, which seems to have been of 
much service in defending the town; but 
the owner was, seemingly, hardly used. 

Was there a war against the medizval 
fonts in Lancashire? A meeting was held 
as to the removal of the font at Prestwich. 
It seems the reforming party desired a little 
one like that at Bolton, but the rector was 
opposed to innovations, and said that if the 
old font were removed without ‘‘a general 
consent, he would prosecute against them to 
the uttermost of his power.” 

Under the heading of Thomas Baker of 
Kirby there is a certificate of his burial 
signed by the Vicar of Walton, in which 
it is stated that as the deceased was a 
recusant, he was interred ‘in the evening, 
as papists used to do.” The meaning of 
this may, perhaps, be that at the grave- 
side some of the old rites were observed 
which, if performed in open day, might 
have brought the survivors into trouble. 








Walton and some Earlier Writers on Fish and 
Fishing. By R. B. Marston. (Stock.) 
Tue vice of angling literature consists in 
its repetitions. It has been so from the 
beginning. A long succession of writers 
judiciously compiled “juries of flies” from 
the twelve prescribed by Dame Juliana 
Berners, and she in all probability drew her 
list from previous monastic writings. In 
other respects compiler after compiler has 
used his predecessors as quarries from which 
he might take without acknowledgment 
whatever suited his purpose. Col. Venables 
and Walton both plundered Barker. A 
careful perusal shows that Mr. Marston’s 
book (which forms a volume of the ‘ Book- 
lover’s Library ”’) to a certain extent labours 
under the same objection. It quotes so 
largely from Walton and other fishing 
writers that it unmistakably gives this im- 
pression, for it is impossible to find anything 
new of Walton and his scholars. Every source 
likely to furnish fresh information about 
Walton has long been diligently searched, 


names. Their books remain, and are duly 
valued by the literary angler, but their 
lives, their sayings and doings, are for the 
most part irrecoverable. He who writes of 
them can but ring the old changes over 
again. And yet so fond of every kind of 
“‘watery discourse” are anglers that they 
never tire of it, particularly when it is 
found in so pleasant and gossipy a book 
as is Mr. Marston’s. It is the very volume, 
in its neat green coat, to be taken out for 
leisurely perusal 

Ante focum, si frigus erit, si messis, in umbra, 
so that if repetitions are ever allowable they 
can here easily be pardoned. 

With regard to Walton, his connexion 
with the Ken and Cranmer families is dwelt 
upon, and the many friendships which sub- 
sisted between him and the great names of 
his time are duly pointed out. Strong reasons 
are brought forward to show that he was 
never a sempster or haberdasher, as has so 
frequently been asserted. In the licence forhis 
marriage with Rachel Floud, December 27th, 
1626, he is described as an ‘‘ Ironmonger,” 
and the records of the Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany prove that he was admitted as a 
member of that company in 1618. Mr. 
Marston adduces internal evidence to estab- 
lish that he kept a horse, and was wont 
“to ride out to his fishing and put up his 
horse at Host Rickabie’s at the George in 
Ware, or at some other of those convenient 
inns near the river of which he has given 
such pleasant pictures.’ But the quotation 
may equally well mean that he hired a 
horse on occasion. Most anglers have 
mused beside the black marble slab which 
marks Walton’s grave in Prior Silkstead’s 
Chapel at Winchester Cathedral. The late 
Mr. Westwood laid a tribute of verse and 
flowers on it upon the two hundredth anni- 
versary of his death in 1883. Still it was 
felt that there should be some substantial 
monument to his memory, and, thanks to 
Mr. Marston’s perseverance, a statue of the 
father of anglers now stands in a niche of 
the beautiful cathedral screen. The author’s 
account of Walton’s life is throughout sym- 
pathetically written. 

Every lover of pure English must bear 
in mind the grave and sententious style in 
which Walton’s biographies are written, 
and the equally well-weighed chapters of 
‘The Compleat Angler’ in which every 
here and there humour and a lighter treat- 
ment suitable to the subject are introduced. 
Mr. Marston naturally dwells upon these. 
His bibliographical remarks, too, upon the 
different editions of ‘The Compleat Angler’ 
and their value are full of interest. Picking 
up a copy of the first edition at a bookstall 
for a few pence would now in its way re- 
semble the discovery of a great auk’s egg 
in a lumber room. More than a hundred 
editions, of every size and appearance and 
worth and by numberless editors, have suc- 
ceeded it, so that the collector does not 
easily exhaust the list. Izaak himself pos- 
sessed a cheerful yet pensive mind. The 
reader may remember his touching reference 
to the death of his old fishing companions 
‘honest Nat and R. Roe,” and the feeling 
manner in which he dwells upon the For- 
didge trout, ‘‘none of which have been 
known to be caught with an angle, unless 
it were one which was caught by Sir George 





while Leonard Mascall, Juliana Berners, 





may seem, it was no doubt, in some 


Barker, “J. D.,” and others are mere 


Hastings, and he hath told me he thought 
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that trout bit not from hunger but wanton- 
ness.” What angler has not aspired to 
catch a trout the like of one “that had his 
picture drawn as it was near an ell long” 
and of great length and depth, ‘“‘and now 
is to be seen at mine host Rickabie’s”? The 
author returns to these and other remi- 
niscences of Walton in a skilful manner 
which at once conciliates the good will of 
his readers, and will tempt those Bootian 
anglers who have not yet made the ac- 
quaintance of ‘The Compleat Angler’ to 
resort to the original and find many other 
instances of Walton’s quaint sententiousness 
for themselves. Johnson was captivated by 
the strong literary charm of Walton, and 
was minded to edit ‘The Compleat Angler.’ 
Unluckily he delayed, and it fell into the 
hands of Moses Browne. 

Mr. Marston betrays much sympathy 
with John Dennys (‘J. D.’’), and the more 
his verses are read the more poetical and 
full of genius do they reveal themselves. 
No one has ever written more enthusiastic- 
ally and with greater knowledge of his 
subject than Dennys. His poem has been 
several times reprinted, and of these the 
late Mr. Westwood’s edition is far the best. 
A good deal of pleasant angling chat con- 
cerning American appreciation of Walton 
is here garnered, and fun as usual is poked 
at Franck’s quaint book on Scotch angling. 
Franck’s style deserves all the hard things 
that have been said of it since Sir W. Scott’s 
days. The man was a red-hot religious zealot, 
bred in the Caroline Civil War, which has 
strongly coloured his writing; but there 
cannot be two opinions concerning his 
excellence as an angler. Mr. Marston’s 
own practical remarks on trout breeding 
are much to the point, and deserve to be 
carefully pondered by all country gentle- 
men. Just as so many railway embank- 
ments, which might carry young oak for tan- 
ning purposes and supply whole counties 
with fruit, are left unplanted, so landowners 
persistently suffer carp, tench, and chub, 
which are practically of no value nowadays, 
to occupy water which would certainly 
nourish trout, even if the latter did not in 
all cases find suitable gravel beds for breed- 
ing. Mr. Marston says, ‘‘ A thousand trout 
fry may be purchased for 5/., and if kept for 
two years will sell for 50/.” It must be 
remembered, however, that they will need 
both protection and feeding. Still, a toler- 
able profit might thus be made from many 
a neglected sheet of water. 

Mr. Marston’s kindly volume abounds 
with anecdotes, quotations, and appre- 
ciative angling gossip, as we have 
striven to exemplify. The Celtic legend 
of St. Patrick cursing the river near Inn- 
bherde, in Leinster, and the Seyle, and 
leaving them to perpetual barrenness be- 
cause the fishermen refused him some of 
their staple, finds its counterpart in Suther- 
land, where folk-lore tells of our Lord con- 
demning the Fiag river for the same reason. 
Every angler who possesses a shelf devoted 
to the favourite books of his craft may be 
safely recommended to add to them Mr. 
Marston’s pleasant little volume. Even the 
twice-told tales of angling catch a fresh 
ang as they pass through his loving 

ands. 














Adriatica. 
Bird.) 
Mr. Prvxerton’s verse is so interesting in 
intention, so individual, to a certain point, 
in subject, that it is really singular it 
should not be better, in final result, than 
itis. The book is almost all about Venice 
and Asolo; and could a more intrinsically 
poetical milieu be found? Unfortunately, 
poetical miliewx do not always produce the 
best poetry. Venice has never had any 
great poets of its own, and out of the innu- 
merable verse which has been written about 
it, how many really notable successes can 
one recall? There is Byron’s ‘ Beppo’ and 
there is Browning’s ‘In a Gondola.’ But 
after? Well, Mr. Pinkerton’s ‘ Adriatica’ 
scarcely makes a third. And yet it is in- 
stinct with something of the poetry of 
Venice; there are pieces in it which give 
one an impression of the very atmosphere 
of the place: this poem, for instance, ‘ Venice 

in Autumn ’:— 
To this black, shell-encrusted stake, 
Girt with sea-grasses, moist and green, 
I now would moor my boat and make 
A survey of the lonely scene. 


Here all is sad and still and grey; 
Wide water-fields around me lie ; 

Cool mirrors that for miles away 
Reflect the pale October sky. 


Where at the city’s boundary 

Trees crowd and garden-bushes spread, 
Wan, slanting sunlight fitfully 

Brightens their blots of brown and red 


Or touches on the ocean-rim 

Afar, some ochre-tinted sail 
Of speeding boat where Chioggians swim 
Out to the Adriatic gale. 

* * * * 


By Percy Pinkerton. (Gay & 


The window-panes above the quay, 
Row upon row and square on square, 
Seem human faces turned to me 
With vacant, melancholy stare. 


What would they watch? Some gleaming train 
Of galleys go in silver state ? 
One black hull only drifts amain, 
With one sad passenger as freight. 
This is one of the best things in the book, 
though it contains, in one of the interme- 
diate stanzas, such cramped awkwardnesses 
as these :— 
From piléd barge that blocks the stream 
Some dog at sea-bird wheeling low 
Bays. 
But it certainly calls up the picture, and 
the last stanza but one has absolutely the 
note of Gautier in the ‘Emaux et Camées.’ 
Yet, even in the stanzas we have quoted, 
how deliberate an air there is, as of some- 
thing cunningly pieced together; and how 
the cracks show in the piecing! Turning 
from this more than usually successful 
piece to one of the less successful, we 
find the colours laid on with a plasterer’s 
brush, as— 
And all the sable poplar-tips 
Wave in the warm, vermilion air ; 
or, a line or two below— 
And thou, on lurid lakes alone. 

Mr. Pinkerton’s sense of words, which he 
employs constantly as colours, is not delicate 
enough for so hazardous an experiment, 
any more than his metrical sense is delicate 
enough to permit him to play with metres 
with impunity. Using words with obvious 
care in the choice, he is at times guilty of 
too large a locution, as when he says— 


By some stupendous alchemy 
I shall exist unseen ; 





at times of too purely prosaic a turn of 
hrase, as when he says of the Queen of 
taly— 
All the gay scene 
She vivifies, 
Again, in several poems which are meant 
to be passionate, such as ‘In Viaggio 
there is a singular lack of really vital 
warmth, a certain strain and stiffness. A 
oem addressed to John Addington 
reat and answered by him in the same 
metre, suggests a comparison with the 
interesting, unsatisfactory verse of that 
accomplished writer. There is something in 
Mr. Pinkerton’s verse of the same hardness 
and coldness and mechanical arrangement 
which distress the reader in all the metrical 
work of Mr. Symonds. You feel that both 
would be sympathetic if you could only get 
at them; but this is precisely what you 
cannot do, owing to some flaw in the con- 
necting medium. Mr. Pinkerton could not 
have criticized his own verse more severely 
than by quoting, at the beginning of his 
‘Venetian Episode,’ with its vague flavour 
of Keats, this haunting snatch of popular 
song :— 
Sceglier fra mille un cuore, 
In lui formarsi il nido, 
E poi trovarlo infido, 
E troppo gran dolor : 
Voi che provati amore, 
Che infedelta soffrite, 
Dite s’ é pena, e dite 
Se poi v’ é n’ ha maggior. 
Could anything be more childishly simple? 
the mere hackneyed statement that there is 
no greater sorrow than to love an unfaithful 
lover; and yet, in the simplicity of it, there 
is just that note of genuine feeling which, 
wherever we find it, comes straight from 
the heart to the heart. 

Mr. Pinkerton is at his best in the de- 
scription of tranquil nature, untouched, or 
only just touched, by human emotion ; and 
these lines, from ‘In an Arbour at Asolo,’ 
are among the best in the book :— 

Am I not rich who hear the bees 

Kissing those pale anemones 

That make the grass about my feet 

A coloured pavement rich and sweet ; 

Who see the birch-leaves on their stem 

Shake as the wind goes over them ; 

Is not this opulence for me 

Here to forget futurity, 

And leave all feverish questioning 

If life be just a trivial thing, 

That they use best who multiply 

Their pleasures in it ere they die, 

Ignoring an eternity ? 

Is not this wealth, to bask supine 

Beneath a roof of jessamine ? 
This is certainly the right mood (indeed, 
the only possible mood) in which to sing the 
joy of life in Venetia. A Leopardi could 
never have been born in Venice, for how is 
pessimism conceivable under the happy and 
luxurious softness of Venetian sunlight? 








William Henry Widgery, Schoolmaster. By 
William K. Hill. (Nutt.) 
Tuts is a record of a career cut short at 
the age of thirty-five—the career of a born 
teacher, who, with a noble recklessness that 
we must at once admire and regret, allowed 
the blade to wear out the scabbard, and 
died in the prime of life, having compressed 
into a few years an amount of study that 
would have been creditable to two ordinary 
lifetimes. It is impossible at this moment, 
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when the whole subject of secondary edu- 
cation is in a state of fermentation, and 
the art of the pedagogue is about to be 
tested—nay, perhaps even to be taught by 
new methods, under the auspices of those 
with whom Widgery was closely associated— 
it is impossible, we think, not to say with a 
sigh, ‘‘ Widgery died three years ago: what 
a chance he might have had in the coming 


decade!” 


There is something sadly characteristic in 
his last words here recorded (‘ Life,’ p. 30). 
As he lay, in what proved to be his final 
illness, at his Exeter home, the visit of 
some friends stirred him to rise from his 
bed to show them the cathedral, an act of 
imprudence that hastened if it did not cause 
his death. To all remonstrance he replied 
only, as he had been saying all his life, ‘Do 
not thwart me’’; and the piteous impatience 
of illness soon sank into the last tran- 
quillity. With a high-strung poetic tem- 
perament, a leaning to agnosticism, and a 
great sense of energy and capacity for 
impressing the young, it is natural to be 
impatient at some of the limitations of the 
educational profession. To Widgery the 
clerical head master with his double func- 
tion was a “spiritual bigamist”’; he “fretted 
and chafed” over the ‘bitter injustice” of 
the assistant master’s position ; he 
‘might some day have won a lucrative head or 
house mastership ; but of the two qualifications 
for this, a high degree and a safe orthodoxy, he 
had by a mischance just failed in obtaining the 
one and the other he scorned to feign ”; 


he detested 

“all truckling to conventional notions of edu- 
cation in order to obtain a better footing 
financially in the scholastic world, or curry 
favour with a scholastic superior by insincere 
expressions of agreement. He hated the inter- 
ested suppleness which openly accords a papal 
infallibility to the head master...... in the hope 
of a ‘rise.’ ” 

And yet, with all this, he 

“grieved ceaselessly over that fruitful source of 
ineffective teaching, the liberty of the individual 
master.” 

So does impatience naturally swing from 
one tyranny to another—from that of 
clericism, or conventionality, to that of 
some psychological method. With all his 
width of knowledge, this brilliant educa- 
tional thinker seems never to have grasped 
the principle that there are many methods 
in education, as the diversity of its subject- 
matterisinfinite: scarcely to haverealized that 
the institution of boarding-schools prevents 
the divorce of education from “religious” 
teaching, and involves that very moderate 
amount of conformity and mutual toleration 
which he seems to have magnified —in 
theory, at all events—into an oppressive 
burden. This excoriation of mind is the 
sadly common accompaniment of nervous 
temperament, sensitive conscience, and out- 
worn health; but it is seldom that one with 
whom it is habitual rises so nobly superior 
to it in his best thoughts and theories as 
Widgery did. The later pages of the chapter 
called ‘‘ Character” reveal to us (even when 
we have necessarily discounted something 
of the loyal enthusiasm of a friend) a vein 
of thd heroic which we might easily have 
misse in contemplating the somewhat 
querulous and exacting way in which Wid- 
gery viewed his profession and its trials and 





thwartings. This man was, at any rate, 
resolute to ‘‘spend and be spent” for the 
good not only of his pupils, but even of 
mere acquaintances. One effort, recorded 
on p. 206, must have been, for one of Wid- 
gery’s character, an exquisitely painful self- 
sacrifice. 

Of his educational theories it is difficult 
to form any general estimate, so unavoid- 
ably fragmentary is the form in which alone 
they could appear in such a volume as the 
present. Scattered papers, articles, reviews ; 
jottings and scraps, the only records re- 
maining of his constant and curiously 
minute study of the youthful mind; an 
unwearied attempt to bring cosmos out of 
the chaos of an unlimited subject—such is 
the impression left upon the mind after 
reading Mr. Hill’s careful attempt to pre- 
sent Widgery’s views as a whole. Every- 
where the same penetrating and bright, 
but rather querulous mind, the same desire 
to “ get better bread than is made of wheat,”’ 
are visible. But the most definite principle 
is his passion to reform the grammar teach- 
ing of the young, and to place the ver- 
nacular, instead of ‘‘dead” or foreign lan- 
guages, in the central position. 

It is difficult not to sympathize with 
Widgery’s views in this matter, although, 
like all enthusiasts, he exaggerated the evils 
of the system which he desired to overthrow. 
We have paid this penalty for our devotion 
to the classical languages, that by accu- 
mulating a laborious grammatical apparatus 
for languages wrongly called ‘‘ dead,’ but 
not habitually used conversationally, we have 
forced ourselves to suppose that such is the 
true way of achieving any and every lan- 
guage. In other words, because we have 
failed to make the classical languages 
easy, we proceed to throw away natural 
advantages, and to make modern languages 
difficult. What we ought to do, according 
to Widgery, is ‘‘to learn to think 7x before 
we think of the language”—we must pro- 
ceed not to sentences 7d grammar, but to 
grammar vid sentences. This, of course, 
involves the necessity of all the earlier 
stages of language-teaching being entirely, 
or almost entirely, oral. Exceptions must 
be ignored until, by the oral method, 
the learner is in a state to recognize them 
naturally and as he goes along. That the 
exactly opposite course has been imposed 
on most of us, with very dubious results, 
we all know. But even here Widgery 
exaggerated the difficulty felt by ordi- 
nary boys in such things. He seems 
to have thought that the failure of some 
boys to find interest or profit in learning a 
language is solely to be ascribed to bad 
methods. This is not quite so, we think— 
there is such a thing as natural incapacity. 
His second great point, that we try to teach 
too many languages at once to the immature 
mind, and neglect for them the vernacular 
and its resources, leaving English to be 
picked up and pronounced anyhow, is, to 
our mind, simply undeniable. Those who 
are engaged in teaching classics know only 
too well what a puzzle it is to improve 
a boy’s Latin or Greek when, defective as 
it is, it is ahead of his knowledge of English. 

On the whole, teachers will do well 
to ponder these records of Widgery’s 
life and teaching. There is nothing 
which suffers more from mere conven- 





tionality than the art of the teacher— 
nothing in which it seems more natural, 
and is more fatal, to follow the accepted 
methods without thinking out their rationale. 
Widgery not only felt this danger, but 
threw his whole soul into opposing it; the 
imaginative fervour of his views atones for 
many crude and petulant expressions—he 
was ‘“‘a tongue-tied poet in the feverish 
days,’ and viewed even drudgery poetically. 
Mr. Hill seems not to realize—perhaps Wid- 
gery himself did not—how some of his elo- 
quent periods—such as ‘‘the purple earth was 
covered with a golden haze and lay all Danae 
to the sky,” and “‘ the warm love-languorous 
air of Verona, where Philomel im some 
melodious plot singeth of summer in full-throated 
ease’’—are actual quotations from Tennyson 
and Keats. This was a disappointed, almost 
a tragic life, but in no sense a wasted one. 








THE GOSPEL OF ST. PETER. 

Das Evangelium und die Apocalypse des Petrus. 
Die neuentdeckten Bruchstiicke nach 
einer Photographie der Handschrift zu 
Gizeh in Lichtdruck. Herausgegeben von 
Oscar von Gebhardt. (Leipzig, Hinrichs.) 

EvayyéAvov xara Ilérpov. The <Akhmim 
Fragment of the Apocryphal Gospel of St. 
Peter. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices, by H. B. Swete, 
D.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Das Evangelium des Petrus. Das kiirzlich 
gefundene Fragment seines Textes, aufs 
neue herausgegeben, iibersetzt und unter- 
sucht von D. Theodor Zahn. (Erlangen, 
Deichert.) 

Die Composition des pseudopetrinischen Evan- 
gelien-Fragments (mit einer synoptischen 
Tabelle als Ergénzungsheft). Von Dr. Hans 
von Schubert. (Berlin, Reuther & 
Reichard.) 

Tue four works whose titles are printed 
above contain texts of the newly discovered 
Gospel of St. Peter. But Zahn and Schu- 
bert issued their editions before the fac- 
similes of Gebhardt and of the French 
mission were published, and are, therefore, 
necessarily imperfect, as Bouriant’s tran- 
scription was not accurate. 

All of them are defective in their examina- 
tion of the history of the MS. It is of 
supreme importance in these days of Burns 
and other forgeries that the circumstances 
of the discovery of an ancient MS. should 
be well attested. We should be informed 
by whom the MS. was found, the exact spot 
in which it lay, and the witnesses to its dis- 
covery. The external evidence to its genuine- 
ness should be made as complete and 
adequate as possible. But there is no 
attempt todo this in connexion with this 
MS. The circumstances are so peculiar 
that they deserve the attention of scholars. 

The first fasciculus of the ninth volume of 
the Mémoires of the French Archeological 
Mission at Cairo included the texts of 
two different manuscripts. The one was 
written on parchment, and contains fragments 
of the Gospel and Apocalypse of St. Peter, 
a considerable portion of the Book of Enoch 
in Greek, and a short and imperfect account 
of the martyrdom of Julianus. M. Bouriant 
was entrusted with the editing of these 
works. He states only in the most general 
way that the excavations executed at 
Akhmim in the winter of 1886-7 by the 
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orders of M. Grébaut brought to light two 
manuscripts, but no account is given of the 
circumstances of the discovery. Mention 
is made of the tomb of the proprietor of 
the manuscript, and its locality is described. 
But we are not informed whether M. 
Bouriant or M. Grébaut was present at the 
discovery or merely heard that the MS. was 
discovered in this particular tomb. The case 
is different with the other MS. It is written 
on papyrus. ‘It presented itself under a 
form rare for papyrus, that of a bound book 
and not that of a roll (volumen).”” M. Baillet 
performed the task of editing it, and regards 
it as ‘‘ offering the supreme interest of re- 
presenting the most ancient document at 
present known on the practical teaching of 
arithmetical calculation among the Greeks.” 
M. Baillet is more precise than M. Bouriant 
in relating the history of the MS. ‘It was 
found,” he says, 
‘‘in the necropolis of Akhmim, the ancient 
Panopolis. Some fellahs had discovered it 
together: the division of the booty set them 
quarrelling. Their dispute betrayed them. 
The moudir or governor of the province inter- 
vened. He settled their dispute by confiscating 
the object of it. The following winter he sent 
it to the Director-General of Antiquities in 
Egypt, M. Grébaut.” 
We suppose that it is on the testimony of 
these fellahs that the locality of the dis- 
covery of the papyrus book is fixed. We 
have not seen it anywhere stated that the 
parchment book was discovered by the 
fellahs; and we do not know whether it 
was by mere accident or not that the two 
books were edited in the same fasciculus. 
But M. Bouriant mentions them together in 
such a way that one is led to conjecture 
that they were found at the same time and 
in the same way. 

At any rate, there appears to be some con- 


nexion between them. The papyrus con-. 


sists of two parts—tables and problems. 
There seems to be some slight difference in 
the handwriting of these two parts, but the 
difference is easily accounted for by the 
difference of the subject-matter. The hand- 
writing of the papyrus is quite peculiar, and 
probably unique. It is a mixture of uncials 
and minuscules. The parchment MS. con- 
tains, apparently, four kinds of script. In 
one we have the Gospel and Apocalypse of 
St. Peter; in the second, a portion of the 
Book of Enoch; in the third, another portion 
of the Book of Enoch; and in the fourth the 
martyrdom of Julianus—all of them frag- 
mentary. Now it is a curious fact that the 
first part, containing the Gospel and Apoca- 
lypse, is written in a hand singularly like 
that of the papyrus. M. Lods, referring to 
a remark of the eminent paleographer 
M. H. Omont, says :— 

‘*The writing of the Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter presents a striking similarity to 
that of the mathematical papyrus of Akhmim, 
published by M. Baillet in the Mémoires de 
la Mission Frangaise aw Caire (same volume and 
same fasciculus as the fragments of Peter given 
by M. Bouriant). Nearly all the forms of the 
letters of our MS. can be found in the palzo- 
graphical table inserted after p. 88, and the 
description given by M. Baillet could apply, 
with slight modifications, to our fragments.” 
The two parts of the Book of Enoch are 
written in uncials, the first part in a care- 
less, the second in a neat hand. But here, 
again, there are striking similarities between 





them. The rough hand has placed at the 
commencement a portion which is repeated 
by the neat, and the unique mistakes in 
both show that it is the same manuscript 
that was copied. In the formation 
of some of the letters there is also 
a striking resemblance between the 
Gospel and Apocalypse and the Book of 
Enoch. Finally, there is the uncial mar- 
tyrium of Julianus, in which there is a sin- 
gular coincidence. The fragment begins and 
ends with the name Marcianus—the name of 
the heretic who is mentioned by Serapion 
in the only testimony of any value to the 
Gospel of St. Peter which is found in early 
Christian writings, although the Marcianus 
in the fragment is not the heretic, but the 
governor before whom Julianus is tried. 
Some of the shapes of the uncials bear a 
strange likeness to those of the Book of 
Enoch. 

These are only some of the phenomena 
which this curious MS. presents. They 
suggest that it is possible that the writing 
from beginning to end may be the work of 
a calligraphist who wished to try his hand 
at various styles. But our examination has 
not been thorough, and a more minute 
inquiry may yield different results. Such 
an inquiry is certainly the duty of any one 
who undertakes to furnish a satisfactory 
edition. 

Herr von Gebhardt’s edition deserves the 
warmest commendation. He presents the 
reader with a photographic facsimile of both 
the Gospel and the Apocalypse. He thinks 
that this facsimile is more accurate than 
the heliogravure contained in the Mémoires, 
because the latter has been retouched. He 
supplies a full account of the various forms 
of the letters that occur in the writing. He 
discusses each plate of the photographic 
facsimile and the emendations that have 
been proposed. And, finally, he prints his 
own text of the Gospel and the Apocalypse. 
His statements are always accurate and 
trustworthy; but it may be doubted 
whether at this stage he ought to have 
inserted so many emendations in the text. 
The character of the MS. and the aim of 
the writer have to be settled first. Thus it 
has become evident that the author had in 
his mind the idea that the facts of the trial 
and the Resurrection were fulfilments of 
prophecies contained in the Old Testament, 
and any emendation must take note of this 
peculiarity. One of the most puzzling verses 
in the Gospel runs thus: ‘ But many were 
going about with lamps, thinking thai it is 
night, they fell.” The last word is érécavro. 
It is plain that a xai is omitted. érécavro 
is not a proper Greek form. In these cir- 
cumstances Gebhardt proposes to read 
dveratoavro, ‘‘and thinking that it is night, 
they went to rest.” But there can scarcely 
be a doubt that the writer had in his mind 
the words of Isaiah lix. 10, as Prof. Robin- 
son suggested, mevovyrac év peonpPpia, 
and changing tecovvra: into the aorist, he 
made it érévavro without regard to, or pro- 
bably without knowledge of, Greek usage, 
and without reflecting on the sense. 

Prof. Swete’s work embraces only the 
Gospel. It contains nearly everything that 
is necessary for understanding it and the 
discussions that are taking place in regard 
to it. In the introduction Dr. Swete dis- 


cusses the patristic testimony to the Gospel, 





the character of the work, its relation to the 
canonical Gospels and patristic writings, its 
locality, and its date. Then he prints the 
text with an admirable commentary. Dr, 
Sweteshows caution in coming to conclusions, 
and allows that most of them must at present 
be conjectural. Some of his statements in 
regard to the MS. and its readings are open 
to question, and, indeed, if he had had 
Herr von Gebhardt’s facsimile before him, 
probably he would not have made them. 

The treatises of Zahn and Schubert discusg 
the same points that are discussed by Dr, 
Swete—the relation of the Gospel to the 
canonical Gospels and to patristic writings, 
the date of the work and the place of its 
composition, its sources, and similar matters, 
Both add to what Dr. Swete has done an 
investigation into the relation between the 
Gospel of St. Peter and other apocryphal 
gospels. 

Dr. Zahn brings to his examination of 
the newly discovered Gospel intimate 
familiarity with all similar works, and his 
remarks deserve the greatest attention. He 
is especially successful when he is free from 
the demon of controversy. In his chapter on 
the spirit and character of the book he enume- 
rates the results of a thorough study, and 
they are at once interesting and trustworthy. 
Thus he shows that this Gospel differs from 
the others in that the personal element is 
introduced, ‘‘I, Simon Peter, and my 
brother.” He points out that the name of 
Jesus does not occur, but we have “the 
Lord” thirteen times. He draws attention 
to the curious Christology of the piece. 
The writer evidently held that the Lord, 
the Son of God, could not suffer pain. He 
did not even seem to suffer pain. He was 
entirely indifferent to the efforts to torture 
Him, because He could not feel the torture. 
Then, though Zahn is puzzled with the 
expression, ‘‘My Power, my Power, thou 
didst leave me,” and thinks that it intimates 
a double nature, he allows that the writer 
at once returns to the single nature. The 
Gospel does not speak of the body of the 
Lord, but after death it is still the Lord; 
and when ‘they laid Him on the earth,” 
such was the power immanent in Him that 
the earth shook. 

Zahn also draws attention to the Greek 
of the writer. He affirms that “the lan- 
guage is destitute of the simple character 
which cannot be denied even to such writers 
of the sub-apostolic age as no one can place 
high as stylists—Hermas and Ignatius.” 
He also accuses the writer of attributing 
meanings to words which they did not really 
possess. He thinks him wrong in his 
designation of time, and calls one of his 
statements ‘an historical impossibility.” 
All these circumstances would lead us to 
expect that he would assign a late date 
to the production. But it could have been 
asserted beforehand that Dr. Zahn would 
not come to this conclusion. We could 
confidently predict that he would affirm 
that this Gospel was dependent on the 
canonical Gospels, and therefore subse- 
quent to them, that it was in all pro- 
bability not known to Justin, and that 
it could have no claim to being an or- 
ginal gospel. At the same time we could 
be quite sure that he would identify this 
Gospel with that mentioned by Serapion, 
and that, therefore, he would fix the date 
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somewhere between the middle and end of 
the second century. And this is exactly 
what he has done. But his remarks in 
discussing these questions are often ex- 
tremely acute, and always show thorough 
knowledge. Itis a great pity that he dis- 
figures them with vicious abuse of Har- 
nack. 

Dr. von Schubert’s treatise is an elaborate 
commentary on the Gospel passage by pas- 
sage, with a final summary of the results. 
It is difficult and not satisfactory reading, 
though it shows great learning. The spirit 
of it is contained in the words on the last 

age, ‘The Lord of this Gospel could not 
be the Saviour to us Evangelicals.” The 
synoptic table which is added as a supple- 
ment is decidedly useful. In it he prints 
the testimonies of the ancient Church to 
the Gospel, the words of the Gospel with 
parallel passages in the canonical Gospels 
and in the Old Testament, and a translation 
of the Gospel into German. He has failed 
to see the very close connexion that exists 
between the Old Testament and the Gospel, 
and in consequence the citations from the 
Old Testament are incomplete. 





The Peasant State: an Account of Bulgaria in 

1894. By Edward Dicey, C.B. (Murray.) 
Burearta is looking up. She has not 
hitherto been honoured by so serious a 
work from so responsible an English writer, 
and the present publication cannot but do 
much good in every way to this infant 
kingdom with a future. 

We write of Bulgaria as a potential 
kingdom, for few can doubt that either 
the ‘‘Coburger,” or some successor within 
the time of many living, will turn Bulgaria, 
with or without the greater part of Mace- 
donia, into a kingdom, democratic though 
the state will be. The Bulgarians are 
shrewd, and, although not even Greece can 
show a greater love for the principle of 
equality, they are well aware that their 
path is made smoother in the sight of the 
military empires by the presence at the 
head of their state of a prince connected 
with great families and having round him a 
court. If half a generation back the best 
informed of men in continental politics, or 
even in the special state-relations of the 
Balkan peninsula, had been told that a 
Roman Catholic prince would soon be seated 
firmly on the throne of united Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia, and would be intending, 
without obvious folly, to leave his succes- 
sion to another Roman Catholic prince, it 
may safely be asserted that the omniscient 
person would have declared this to be ab- 
solutely impossible. The Bulgarian Church 
is ruled by an absent patriarch, and the 
Bulgarian state has for its head the Roman 
Catholic son of Princess Clementine of 
Orleans, married to a Roman Catholic wife, 
and already provided with a son who is also 
to be a Roman Catholic. 

A careful reading of Mr. Dicey’s book 
will give any Englishman an accurate view 
of the present and a fair estimate of the 
future of the Bulgarian state. It will bea 
surprise to many who have not closely fol- 
lowed the history of Bulgaria to find that 
an equitable redistribution of taxation in 
the Peasant State is prevented by the 
Capitulations, of which Mr. Dicey says :— 








‘The plain truth is that here, as in every 
civilized state, the whole system of the Capitu- 
lations has become a barbarous anomaly. When 
the Capitulations were originally framed, they 
were intended to protect foreigners against 
oppression at the hands of the Turk. Nowa- 
days, owing to the changes in the relative posi- 
tions of the Rayah and the Turk, they have 
become instruments of oppression against the 
natives, whether they happen to be Mahomme- 
dans or Christians.” 


In Tunis and Egypt the Capitulations worry 
France and England respectively, and the 
latter power is perplexed in her protectorate 
of Zanzibar by a very similar system. The 
Bulgarians, however, are in no hurry to 
declare themselves a kingdom, or to declare 
their independence of Turkey, or to escape 
the Capitulations. They are safer as they 
are. 

“In all right and equity, Bulgaria has as 
good a right as Servia and Roumania to be set 
free from the trammels of the Capitulations. 
But for various reasons, it is not for the present 
the policy of the Bulgarian Government to press 
for the redress of a grievance whose removal 
could hardly be effected without the dissolution 
of the nominal bond which still unites Bulgaria 
to the Ottoman Empire. So, for the time being, 
the peasantry will have to remain overtaxed 
because the existence of the Capitulations un- 
intentionally prevents any fair share of the 
national taxation being placed on the trading 
and shopkeeping interests.” 

The Greeks and other foreigners are largely 
concerned in shopkeeping in Bulgaria. 

The chapter on public education is in- 
teresting, and it is a remarkable fact that 
the education grant in the Bulgarian budget 
(in spite of the excellence of the Bulgarian 
army, which has far more field artillery 
than we possess in the United Kingdom) 
amounts to one-seventh of the public ex- 
penditure. Bulgarian finance, according 
to Mr. Dicey, is sound. Surpluses are the 
rule. The war debt has been paid off, and 
the existing limited debt is represented by 
railways, while the entire liabilities of the 
State are only one-and-a-half years’ revenue, 
and those liabilities include the debt to 
Russia for the expenses of the occupation 
and the tribute to Turkey. Although Mr. 
Dicey has been a strong supporter of the 
Conservative cause or status quo in the 
Balkan peninsula, he now clearly discerns 
the truth. 

‘* Bulgaria has become a source of strength 
to Turkey as against Russia, in lieu of a source 
of weakness. It would be the interest of Bul- 
garia to assist Turkey in repelling any Russian 
attack ; and from her geographical position, the 
character of her people, and the strength of her 
army, this assistance is not a thing to be de- 
spised. It might, therefore, have been expected 
that Turkey on her side would make it her 
policy to conciliate in every way the good will 
of a Principality which, though absolutely in- 
dependent in fact, still recognizes her nominal 
suzerainty. This policy is, I believe, the one 
which commends itself in the main to Turkish 
statesmanship. The steady prosecution, how- 
ever, of any policy of this kind is liable to 
constant interruption owing to a variety of 
hostile influences.” 

A difficulty with regard to the service 
of Mohammedans in the Bulgarian army, 
under the principle of compulsory military 
service, closely resembles the difficulty which 
has lately occurred by the commandeering 
of British —— in the Transvaal. A 
difficulty special to Bulgaria is that 





‘‘any Bulgarian can escape his obligations as the 
citizen of a free State, by purchasing for a trifle 
the right to call himself a Persian. The Govern- 
ment of Teheran has little more to do directly 
with Bulgaria than the Government of Bolivia, 
and has about as much influence within the 
Principality. Persian protection, therefore, 
would be of little value if it had to be exercised 
by Persia. Owing, however, to an ill-advised 
arrangement, concluded some little time ago b 
the Shah with our Foreign Office, the Britis 
Government has undertaken the protection of 
all Persian subjects in countries where the 
Shah has no representatives of his own. This 
is the case in Bulgaria; and, in consequence, 
all Bulgarians who claim to be naturalized 
Persians can command the good offices of our 
representatives throughout the Principality. 
The discharge of functions, which Russia, 
France, and Germany had previously under- 
taken in turn, and had each subsequently re- 
linquished as being too burdensome, not only 
imposes a vast amount of uncalled -for and 
gratuitous trouble upon our Minister and Con- 
suls, but also brings them into constant disputes 
with the national authorities. It is obviousl 
the duty of Bulgarian Ministers to resist a 
attempts on the part of Bulgarian citizens to 
evade their national obligations on the pretence 
of being Persian subjects...... So long as Turkey 
continues to recognize, as Persians, subjects 
of her own who have acquired by purchase the 
right of Persian nationality, Bulgaria, as being 
nominally a Turkish province, cannot dispute 
the validity of these recognitions.” 


The Persian minister at Constantinople is 
a great personage and lives in a great house, 
because of the enormous receipt of fees from 
Turkish subjects who desire to escape their 
ordinary obligations. 

Mr. Dicey writes ‘‘ Bulkovitch” for the 
assassinated envoy, but in the Slavonic 
tongues spelling is pretty much a matter 
of individual choice. It is more curious 
that, although a Cambridge man, he never- 
theless considers Hobson of ‘ Hobson’s 
choice” a mythical personage. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Aaron the Jew. By B. L. Farjeon. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 
Tue hero of Mr. Farjeon’s decidedly in- 
teresting, but immensely wordy novel may 
best be described as a Hebrew Aristides of 
the most pronounced type. Aaron Cohen 
is really a very fine fellow, but the unre- 
generate reader would have liked him a 
good deal better if he had not been such a 
miracle of amiability and generosity. How- 
ever, he is not absolutely perfect, devotion 
to his wife prompting him, as the sole means 
of saving her life, to practise a deception 
which haunts and tortures him for the next 
twenty years. Although the Gentiles as a 
rule compare most unfavourably with the 
Jews throughout the story, there is an heroic 
doctor who runs Aaron rather hard in the 
race of benevolent self-sacrifice. The 
mechanism of the plot is decidedly artificial, 
but it serves its purpose well enough, and 
the pictures of Jewish domestic life, in 
which the novel abounds, are often touched 
with a charming sentiment. There is 
humour, too, in the portrait of Mr. Moss, 
the good-natured money-lender, always 
chanting snatches from Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ 
and in the little street arab Prissy, rescued 
from the gutter by the Cohens. In short, 
if Mr. Farjeon’s roseate delineation of the 
English Jew is difficult to reconcile with 
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the account given in the novels of some 


English Jews themselves, it affords a most 
pleasant set off to the caricatures of comic 
papers and Adelphi melodrama. 


The Merchant of Killogue: a Munster Tale. 
By Edmund Downey. 3 vols. (Heine- 
mann. ) 

Mr. Epuunp Downey, who, under the 

pseudonym of F. M. Allen, has been respon- 

sible for one excellent collection of humorous 

Irish stories and three or four volumes of 

a more or less facetious turn, makes his 

début as a novelist in ‘The Merchant of 

Killogue’; and it is pleasant for a reviewer 

who has said hard things of some of the 

previous ventures of the author to be able 
to congratulate him on the good account to 
which he has now turned his extensive 
acquaintance with Irish provincial life. As 

a work of art ‘The Merchant of Killogue’ 

leaves much to be desired, being rather a 

succession of episodes than a continuously 

developed story; while, in regard to love 
interest, the abrupt ending of the tale 
leaves the relations between Maud Cleary 
and her low-born lover—excellently treated 
up to that point—in a state of uncertainty 
and indecision which more than half of Mr. 

Downey’s readers will assuredly resent. 

But, after all, romance plays only a sub- 

sidiary partin thenovel. Mr. Downey’s aim 

is to introduce the public to the cockpit of 
party politics in Ireland ; and although there 
is little doubt as to the direction of his own 
sympathies, he is to be commended for the 
remarkable impartiality which he has dis- 
played in handling so delicate atheme. He 
holds no brief for any side, and, so far as 
honesty and integrity go, represents the 
Unionists in at least as favourable colours 
as the Nationalists. The characterization 
is, on the whole, remarkably good, consider- 
ing the number of the dramatis persone; but 
it must be confessed that, with the excep- 
tion of Denis O’Reilly, the high-minded and 
enthusiastic son of a sordid and unscrupu- 
lous publican, there is no personage in Mr. 

Downey’s pages that thoroughly enlists the 

sympathy of the reader. The fact is that 

Mr. Downey knows Ireland so well as to 

labour under no illusions. The book is en- 

livened by some decidedly humorous pas- 

sages; but in the main it gives a sombre 
icture of Irish life, all the more depressing 
om its elaborate attention to detail and 

= obvious dependence on actual observa- 
on. 


Phil Hathaway's Failures. By George 

Halse. 3 vols. (Henry & Co.) 

Tue author of ‘Phil Hathaway’s Failures’ 
has much to learn before he can hope to win 
favour with his readers. What does not 
seem certain is that, even with modifica- 
tions and amendments, his writings could 
ever give real pleasure. The matter as 
well as the manner seems to be uninterest- 
ing, and, though it is not without affecta- 
tions, lacking in force and real originality. 
The prevailing style is pompous, slipshod, 
and the whole book smacks of daily jour- 
nalism. Here are specimens taken at hap- 
hazard :— 

“‘The apartment was suggestive of study 
rather than of ease and indulgence so frequently 
paramount in ‘ diggings’ of young men, launched 
on the wide waters of life under the flattering 
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designation of ‘students’; the accessories were 
scanty but sufficient...... the bookcase was 
crammed to repletion with works and _publi- 
cations proper to the profession to which the 
young man was afiiliated...... It had grown from 
a fortuitous habit into a rule with them to meet 
alternately at their respective quarters on 
Saturdays, and thus revive the familiarity and 
freedom of the early days...... recapitulating and 
criticizing with frank confidence the events of 
the week, the hopes, the vexations, the suc- 
cesses, and the failures.” 

Three volumes of this sort of thing, varied 
by poor but ambitious dialogue, are rather 
too much. When it is added that the 
villagers and village scenes are most un- 
convincing and unreal, and that the well- 
bred folk are not exactly to the manner 
born, enough has been said to show that 
‘Phil Hathaway’s Failures’ is hardly one 
of the successes of the season. 





A Vagabond in Arts. By Algernon Gissing. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

‘¢ Waar to answer to the riddle of life?” is 
a question which many a young man and 
woman raises without deciding. For the 
lucky ones the riddle answers itself as they 
walk along; and the others meet the fate 
of the unfortunates in the fairy tale who 
miss their chance of marrying the king’s 
daughter. Mr. Gissing tells a story about 
a youth who vexes himself very considerably 
over his human surroundings and his “‘in- 
human soul,” between which he cannot con- 
trive to establish any sort of harmony. His 
tormenting scruples will not permit him to 
work for more than a bare living, though 
his father had had to borrow a thousand 
pounds to keep him at Oxford, and to part 
with his library in consequence. The Newdi- 
gate prizeman refuses to earn money by 
writing, but hires himself out as a carman, 
and cracks his whip in London streets at a 
pound a week. His struggle for light is 
honest enough, and leads him through many 
and strange adventures ; but he comes peri- 
lously near to being an irreclaimable prig. 
Possibly this is due in the main to a fatal 
excess of Latin and Greek roots, with an 
irrepressible undergrowth of hybrids, in his 
every-day vocabulary. The same cause may 
account for a certain sense of difficulty which 
troubles the reader as he follows Mr. Gis- 
sing’s genuine and well-conceived romance, 
and continually stumbles over such obstacles 
as ‘‘trivial adventitious adjuncts,” “‘inade- 
quate expiatory equivalent,” ‘ compensating 
tranquillity pre-eminently satisfying,” and 
so on. In spite of this the story is both 
clever and interesting, and the characters 
are very natural. The author has not read 
his Thomas Hardy for nothing, and here and 
there the parallels are somewhat startling. 





The Mystery of the Patrician Club. By Albert 
D. Vandam. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Ir is only fair, in an age when the hereditary 
principle is so fiercely assailed, to prepare 
intending readers of Mr. Vandam’s ‘“‘ Mys- 
tery’ for the excessively and almost exclu- 
sively aristocratic character of the society 
to which they will be introduced. The five 
or six hundred members of the Patrician 
Club, so it is stated, ‘ positively’ belonged 
to ‘‘the pick of English society”’; and the 
representatives of this exalted set who 
figure in these pages are, alike in name, 
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bearing, and conversation, almost on a 
with the creations of the late Lord Beacons. 
field. ‘The Mystery of the Patrician Club,’ 
in short, is a book which it is almost indecent 
for a plain person to attempt to criticize, 
The mere name of the central figure, 
‘Frederick Marmaduke Stalforth, Marquis 
of Brackelonde,” is enough to sap the 
gente faith of the staunchest Radical. 

. Vandam’s Patricians are never rowdy— 
they are pre-eminently men of elegance, cul- 
ture, and sensibility ; indeed, the members 
of the Clovelly family are highly strung to 
the very verge of hysteria. As a study of 
manners the book may or may not be a 
faithful presentation of the life of Mayfair’s 
innermost circle; but as a story it is quite 
one of the most fatiguing performances in 
the whole sphere of detective romance. 








Richard Dare. By Mrs. Alfred Baldwin, 

2vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tue novel that bears the name of its hero 
on the title-page so often proves grievously 
heavy reading that a critic, as a rule, opens it 
with fear and trembling. Sometimes it is 
concerned with the theological or social views 
of callow youth, at other times the con- 
plete history of an attempt to conquer or 
reform the world is given. In any case, 
and where boredom is so often the result, 
one hesitates to burst into a sea of contro- 
versy or high - falutin’ reflections. We 
have no such reproaches to address to 
the author of ‘ Richard Dare,’ whose hero, 
though certainly of the many who begin 
their career by running away, not to sea, 
but to London to seek fame, is in some ways 
good, if a little conventional. Richard is a 
clever, determined youth, sanguine of his 
own powers; but he is natural, and not 
foolishly exalted in talk or sentiment. His 
adventures are consequently fresh and 
wholesome, and by no means uninteresting 
reading. 


Dick Wylder. By Richard Penderel. 2 vols. 
(Remington & Co.) 

Tue story of ‘Dick Wylder’ is intolerably 
skittish in tone and action, and the author’s 
asides to his readers are simply odious. Itis 
not easy to imagine why the book was written; 
it is more difficult to believe that he con- 
templates another, though on the last page 
a broad hint of some such undertaking is 
given. Let it be hoped that before that 
time comes he may have lost some qualities 
and gained others, for the present story is, 
though well-meaning, distinctly poor and 
perfectly superfluous from our point of 
view. 








The Scorpion: a Romance of Spain. By 

Ernest A. Vizetelly. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. VizeTrity reprints a serial story of 
‘Lola’s Vow’ under what he regards as the 
‘“‘more appropriate”? title of ‘The Scorpion.’ 
It deals with the secret society of the Black 
Hand, in which the author sees a ‘ fore- 
runner of the present-time Anarchist move- 
ment.” There is plenty of sensation, vio- 
lence, and bloodshed, love, jealousy, and 
revenge, in this lively and moderately in- 
structive tale. The adventures of the young 
English hero in Spain, with his good and 
bad fortunes and his hairbreadth escapes, 
are told with much spirit and warmth of 
local colour. 
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A Consul’s Passenger. By Harry Lander. 
(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

Tne main idea of this novel, that it is only 
through suffering that the artistic faculty 
of song can be fully developed, is one quite 
worthy of imaginative treatment; but in 
this case the execution is not adequate to 
the design. In the first place, the novel ends 
too soon, for it is not before the last page 
that the hero loses the lady he loved, and 
it is the last sentence which states that he 
eventually became a great singer. It would 
have been interesting to see how it came 
about. Perhaps his privations on mountain 
roads and in the hold of a ship are meant to 
do duty for the stimulative suffering ; but 
his performance at a village festivity and 
his combination of gymnastic and song on 
the bowsprit are hardly sufficient proof of 
his vocal success. There is not much in- 
terest about the characters, which include 
the benevolent German of romance who 
talks broken English and smokes a long 
pipe on the Promenade des Anglais—no 
German ever would in real life—and the 
daughter of a poor clerk, who shows less 
scorn for wealth than is usual with her class 
in fiction; but there is an amusing descrip- 
tion of the straits to which a concert com- 
pany is reduced by the hasty disappearance 
of the impresario, and altogether the book, 
without possessing great merit, is not irre- 
trievably dull. 





GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 


The Parish Registers of Dalston, Cumberland, 
1570-1678. Edited by James Wilson, Vicar of 
Dalston. (Dalston, Beck.) — The Vicar of 
Dalston has a proper appreciation of one special 
duty of the incumbent of a parish towards his 
church and people: he ought to place beyond 
the reach of decay whatever illustrates the 
histows of both. Mr. Wilson has already pub- 
lished the ‘Monumental Inscriptions at Dalston,’ 
thus perpetuating, for one parish at least, a 
class of evidence which is rapidly disappearing 
all over the country. We should advise him, if 
he has not already done so, to place a copy of 
his volume of inscriptions in the chest of parish 
registers, having first certified its accuracy by a 
formal signature at the foot of every page. It 
will in that case be accepted as secondary 
evidence in the courts of long after the 
originals have passed away. Mr. Wilson now 
issues a volume of transcripts of his parish 
register, and is fortunate enough to find in his 
own village a gentleman who can print and 
publish them. We have no reason to speak 
otherwise than favourably of the labours of 
editor and printer. Rose Castle, the country 
residence of the Bishops of Carlisle, is in the 
parish, and the deaths of several bishops are 
recorded in the register. Edward Rainbow, 
the friend of Anne, Countess of Pembroke, 
Dorset, and Montgomery, was buried here in 
1684, The chief families in the parish were the 
Richmonds of High Head Castle, the Dentons 
of Cardew, and the Dalstons of Dalston. The 
Dalstons were honoured with a baronetcy. The 
most conspicuous among them was Sir George, 
the friend and patron of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
who preached the funeral sermon which has 
given him undying renown. The last baronet 
sold his estate to a grocer in London. We have 
seen a long parchment pedigree of the Dentons, 
carrying them back almost to primitive times. 
But, leaving the gentry, all the rude forefathers 
of the parish come before us in turn in the 
register, many of them with the nicknames by 
which they were best known among their 
companions. We have, for instance, Black 
Edie, Black Will’s Tom, Carrick Dick, Christo- 





pher’s John, Fouty Denny, Goldpooke, Long 
Michael, and a number of others. We are glad, 
for many reasons, to see such valuable evidences 
in print, and commend the example of the 
Vicar of Dalston to the clergy generally. We 
should also like to see in every parsonage house, 
to be used and handed down from one tenant of 
it to another, a book containing the most in- 
teresting of the experiences of the clergy, notes 
of evidences which may be of use, anecdotes, 
traditions, and ancient words and phrases. 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Vol. V. 
(Mitchell & Hughes.)—With this volume closes 
the second series of Dr. Howard’s periodical. 
It is in future to be published quarterly, and 
to include notices of books on genealogy and 
kindred subjects. The illustrations in this 
volume are not quite so interesting, perhaps, as 
those in its predecessors, but they include two 
grants of arms of the early Tudor period (9 
Hen. VII.), in which the treatment of the acces- 
sories is bold and spirited. There are several 
engravings of book-plates. A word of praise is 
due to the copious index of names. 


Registrum Collegii Exoniensis.—Pars II. An 
Alphabetical Register of the Commoners of 
Exeter College, Oxford. By the Rev. Charles 
William Boase, (Oxford, Privately 
printed.)—This volume furnishes a fresh illus- 
tration of the various ways in which a college 
register may be drawn up. Prof. Mayor printed 
the ‘Admissions to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge,’ giving the names of its members of all 
ranks, year by year. Mr. Shadwell adopted 
the same order in his ‘ Registrum Orielense,’ 
but he began with members not on the 
foundation of Oriel College, and left the 
Fellows for a future volume. The late Dr. 
Bloxam, on his part, arranged his—also un- 
finished — ‘ Register of Magdalen College, 
Oxford,’ under a minute classification of 
ranks. Dr. Fowler, too, in his ‘History of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford,’ registered the 
Presidents, Fellows, Scholars, Exhibitioners, 
and other members in distinct chronological 
lists. Mr. Boase has passed from one system 
to another. In his first volume, printed many 
years ago, and already, since this notice was 
written, issued in a second edition, he dealt 
with the Fellows and other members of 
the foundation of Exeter College, together 
with the Exhibitioners, each class in a 
separate chronological series. Now, however, 
that he has descended to the Commoners, 
he masses them all in one alphabetical ar- 
rangement. We think that this change is a 
pity. It deprives the student of the means of 
seeing who were contemporaries, and from what 
districts they were drawn at various times. 
The link of common life and study is broken, 
and we are presented not with a register, but 
with a directory. The purposes of a directory 
are completely served by an index, but nothing 
can enable a reader to put together the resident 
members of a college from an alphabetical list 
like the present without a minute search from 
end toend. It seems, however, ungracious to 
make any complaint of a work of sterling value 
and of great labour, which, moreover, has been 
in a special sense a labour of love ; and our 
gratitude to Mr. Boase is not diminished 
because he has chosen his own method of pub- 
lication. Exeter College was, of course, as 
definitely the resort of students from Devon 
and Cornwall as Queen’s was of those from Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, or Wadham of those 
from Somerset. Modern changes have for the 
most part weakened or destroyed the connexion; 
but through the longer range of the history of 
the College we find but a very small proportion 
of its members who were not inhabitants of the 
old diocese of Exeter. The regular Register 
only begins in 1539, but Mr. Boase has suc- 
ceeded in attaching not a few earlier names 
from various sources, such as the College 
accounts and the University archives ; and he 





has appended, wherever possible, notices of the 
subsequent careers of members, with references 
to fuller sources. All this is done as well as it 
could be done, and Mr. Boase has once more 
placed students of university history under a 
heavy debt. We can quote but one or two 
examples to show the interest of the book. In 
1635 David Papillon bequeathed his son Philip, 
a batellar of the College, ‘‘201. a year, or at 
most 25!., for his maintenance at the University, 
‘and no more, for that is enough.’” In 1721 
the Chancellor, Lord Arran, gives his consent 
to the request of the future Archbishop Secker, 
Commoner of the College, ‘* who contrary to his 
own inclination was sent by his guardians to 
the University of Leyden, where he proceeded 
regularly to y® degree of Doctor of Physick,” 
that he may receive the degree of B.A. IE this 
be objected to as an exercise of patronage, it is 
also a revival of the old comity which had sub- 
sisted freely between universities in earlier 
times, and which it was possible to restore by 
such influence. There are many who would 
like to see a similar revival under different con- 
ditions nowadays. Mr. Boase has not always 
been able to resist the besetting sin of the 
antiquary, to tell all he knows. It must be 
rather unpleasant to the relatives of a dis- 
tinguished officer who died not many years 
ago to read that he was indicted at the assizes 
for conspiring with another undergraduate to 
defraud a certain money-lender by representin 
that they were of age, even though it is add 
that a verdict of not guilty was returned. A 
simple reference to the ‘Annual Register’ 
would have sufticed. Mr. Boase’s preface is 
instructive. He differs from Dr. Murray as to 
the derivation of ‘‘ battels,” the academic name 
for college bills. ‘‘The accounts,” he says, 
‘*were kept on tallies, i.e., notched sticks; a 
specimen tally exists in the muniment room. 
Hence it has been conjectured that the term 
battels means ‘little bats’ or sticks.” The 
batellars were distinguished, as a higher class, 
from servitors; whereas at Oriel the names 
were synonymous. The difficulty of ascertaining 
dates, in consequence of the carelessness of 
registrars, is illustrated by examples showing, 
e.g., that sometimes a man was recorded to have 
matriculated at a date subsequent to his taking 
his degree. The accuracy of the book must be 
assumed from Mr. Boase’s known and tried 
reputation. We have noted hardly a mistake 
worth calling attention to. 


THE new edition of the same author’s first 
volume, the Register of the Rectors, Fellows, and 
other Members of the Foundation of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, with a History of the College and 
Illustrative Documents, of which he has gener- 
ously made a present to the Oxford Historical 
Society, shows in every page marks of the most 
elaborate revision. The preface has grown into 
a ‘* History of the College.” It is now less an- 
tiquarian and more historical, although we miss 
with regret some of the particulars which the 
old book contained relative to the biography of 
the founder, Bishop Stapeldon. These, how- 
ever, have had to be omitted to make room for 
a considerable increase of documentary materials, 
which are now, moreover, far more conveniently 
arranged than in the former edition. Mr. Boase’s 
‘ Register ’ has so long been a standard work of 
reference for its special subject that it is unne- 
cessary to say more than that the new edition 
has all the virtues of its predecessor and many 
besides them, and is also very carefully con- 
tinued through the fifteen years that have passed 
since it first made its appearance. 








LITURGICAL LITERATURE. 

The Gelasian Sacramentary: Liber Sacra- 
mentorum Romane Ecclesie. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Critical Notes, and Appendix, by 
H. A. Wilson, M.A. With Two Facsimiles. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press.)—Among the 127 ancient 
Sacramentaries of the Western Church described 
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by M. Delisle in vol. xxiii. of the Mémoires 
de l’Académie des Inscriptions, there are but 
three or four which represent the type known 
to scholars as Gelasian—that is to say, Sacra- 
mentaries which contain an arrangement of 
masses, Offices, and prayers which, according 
to a tradition current in the ninth century, was 
due to Pope Gelasius. It is this so-called 
Gelasian Sacramentary which is said to have 
been recast or revised by St. Gregory. ‘The 
most important manuscript of this type is ‘‘ The 
Vatican,” formerly in possession of Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden, and now re-edited by Mr. H. A. 
Wilson. Though the actual writing dates only 
from the end of the seventh or beginning of the 
eighth century, and the text contains certain 
late additions, it, as a whole, probably presents 
the nucleus of the present Roman missal in its 
earliest recoverable form. One peculiarity is 
its division into three books. The first, en- 
titled ‘ Liber Sacramentorum Romane Ecclesize 
Ordinis Anni Circuli,’ contains a series of 
masses, that is, the proper collects, prayers, 
&c., of masses from Christmas to Pentecost ; 
and interspersed among them, often without 
any apparent method, are ordination offices, the 
rite of baptism, consecration of fonts, &c. The 
second book consists mainly of masses for 
saints’ days. The third contains the masses 
for the Sundays from Pentecost to Advent, a 
number of masses for special occasions, the 
Canon forms relating to marriages and burials, 
with a series of exorcisms and _ benedictions. 
The text was first made known by Tommasi in 
1680, re-edited by Muratori in 1748, and with 
further notes by Vezzossi in his edition of 
Tommasi’s works in 1751. In 1777 Gerbert 
published a text based on three other MSS. 
in part, at least, professedly Gelasian. His 
critical method was, however, in several re- 
= defective, and Mr. Wilson deserves the 
thanks of English scholars for the painstaking, 
accurate, and thoroughly exhaustive manner in 
which he has covered the whole ground. He 
has recollated the text of the Vatican MS. with 
that of the others of its class, and supplied 
careful notes of all linguistic varieties. An 
elaborate comparison of the contents and 
arrangement of the Gelasian Sacramentaries is 
supplied in an appendix, and the student is pro- 
vided with all accessible materials for investi- 
gating their character and their relation to the 
later Gregorian type. The book is in every way 
worthy of the Clarendon Press. 


The Liturgy of the Holy Apostles, Adai and 
Mari, together with the Additional Liturgies to 
be said on Certain Feasts and other Days, and 
the Order of Baptism. Complete and entire, 
collated from many Manuscripts from Various 
Places. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.)—This is a careful translation of 
the Liturgy of the East Syrian or Nestorian 
Church made from the Takhsa, or the order of 
services, printed at Urmi and published by the 
mission of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1890. The Liturgy had, indeed, been already 
rendered into English by Hammond from 
Renaudot’s Latin, and more recently by Dr. 
Badger, but both of these versions were 
defective. The present translation, moreover, 
incorporates with the Takhsa, which is specially 
the priest’s book, the deacon’s part of the 
service. The volume, which is beautifully 
printed in a handsome quarto, forms a valuable 
addition to our liturgical literature. 


East Syrian Daily Offices. Translated from 
the Syriac, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Indices, and an Appendix containing the Lec- 
tionary and Glossary, by Arthur John Maclean, 
Dean of Argyll and the Isles. (Rivington & 
Co.)—Unlike the liturgies and baptismal office 
of the Eastern Syrians, the Daily Offices seem 
hitherto not to have found a translator. The 
Dean of Argyll and the Isles, who is the first to 
break ground in this field, now publishes in 
English the ferial office and offices for Sundays 





and festivals which do not vary with the season, 
omitting, that is, the services proper for 
seasons and holy days, which are contained in 
three bulky volumes. The offices here printed, 
however, are a fair sample of the whole, and 
present many peculiarities in structure and 
contents which well deserve comparative study. 
There are four services prescribed by the canons 
of the Church—evening, Compline, night, and 
morning service. At the night service, which 
is the longest, one-third of the whole Psalter is 
recited on each weekday. A peculiar feature 
in the recitation is the ‘‘farcings” of each 
psalm, i.e¢., the introduction of sentences, 
generally giving some application of the psalm 
to Christ, after the first or second clause, or 
at the end of each psalm. A list of these 
‘‘farcings”’ is given at the end of the volume. 
The Dean, in an interesting preface, notices as 
a matter of surprise the infrequent occurrence of 
Nestorian language. The Roman Catholic edition 
of these offices, prepared for the use of the Uniat 
Chaldeans or East Syrians who have conformed 
to Rome, published at Paris in 1886, required 
very few variations from the common Syriac 
text. Some other names, for example, are 
substituted for Diodorus of Tarsus, Nestorius, 
Theodore, and Narsi; in the Creed ‘‘ he died” 
and ‘‘from the Son” are added; the name 
‘*Mother of God” is often substituted for 
‘* Mother of Christ ”; and some passages in the 
original text where the martyrs are said to be 
waiting for their full reward till the Day of 
Judgment are altered. On the other hand, the 
unaltered text contains many passages which 
are inconsistent with Nestorianism. On the 
question whether it may be inferred, from cer- 
tain features common to the Greek, Jacobite, 
and Armenian offices, that the service is older 
than the schism which separated the East 
Syrians from these bodies, the Dean argues 
with good ground that such an inference cannot 
be pressed, and in certain cases is demonstrably 
untenable. It is not unnatural or contrary to 
analogy that any one of these churches should 
adopt, in a spirit of emulation, a feature of one 
of its rivals. Thus the festival of August 15th 
and the Nativity of B.V.M. seem to have been 
borrowed from the Greek and Latin churches. 
The revived Eastern Church Association, of which 
this volume of Dean Maclean is the first pub- 
lication, promises good work interesting to 
many besides liturgical scholars. 


The Book of Needs of the Holy Orthodox 
Church. With an Appendix containing Offices 
for the Laying on of Sante. Done into English 
by G. V. Shann. (Nutt.)—The ‘Trébnik,’ or 
‘Book of Needs,’ translated by Mr. G. V. 
Shann, is the Slavonic service book correspond- 
ing generally to the Rituale of the Roman 
Church, and contains the priestly offices for 
the churching of women, baptism, marriage, 
betrothal, and the peculiar office of ‘‘coro- 
nation” of bride and bridegroom, with ‘the 
taking off of the crowns on the eighth day ”; 
the order of confession, communion of the sick, 
holy unction, &c., with the sanctification of 
water, and several benedictions and prayers for 
special occasions. Some of these prayers, 
‘which are not of general interest,” Mr. Shann 
has omitted. He has also omitted the questions 
put to penitents at confession, on the ground 
that these questions are not now asked, though 
they have come down from Byzantine times. 
If the book were intended for purely practical 
purposes, this would be well enough, but it is 
by these excisions undoubtedly deprived of some 
historical value. The student of comparative 
religion will moreover regret the omission of any 
prayers now in use, and all the more so if they 
do not seem to be of ‘‘ general interest” in the 
eye of Western liturgists. The translator has, 
however, done good service in putting this book, 
as well as the Euchology already published by 
him, into English. If there is a fault to find, 
it is in the straining after extreme literalness 
and the use of awkward inversions and un- 





English words, e.g., ‘‘ Of thy narrateless glory 
I an image am”; ‘‘ The tri-illuminating of the 
Godhead one let us with reverence sing”, 
‘*From conception seedless unspeakable’s the 
birth, of mother husbandless corruptless is the 
fruit.” The frequent occurrence of such words 
as ‘‘uninscribable,” ‘‘importable,” ‘ eterne,” 
‘*seedlessly,” &c., is a blot on an otherwise 
excellent work. The translation of some of the 
longer prayers, however, barring such occasional 
verbal blemishes, is vigorous, rhythmical, and 
impressive. 

The Divine Liturgies of the Fathers among the 
Saints John Chrysostom and Basil the Great, with 
that of the Presanctified, preceded by the Hesperi- 
nos and the Orthros. Edited, with the Greek 
Text, by J. N. W. B. Robertson. (Nutt.)-- 
This is a revised and enlarged edition of the 
liturgies published by Mr. Robertson in 1886, 
The text—the Greek on one page, and the 
English translation on the other—is well and 
pleasantly printed at Leipzig, though with a 
few misprints—as ‘‘uncirumscribed,” ‘en- 
rolded,” ‘‘ mangnifical”—not included in the 
errata. The stiff literalness of the translation, 
with such words as ‘‘ non-avariciousness,” after 
the fashion of the old Rhemish version of the 
New Testament, is seemingly considered the 
orthodox style for a liturgical translation, and 
it may have its advantages; but to those who 
need a translation of the liturgy at all, some 
interpretation of the many technical liturgical 
terms occurring in the rubrics, and here left in 
their Greek form, would probably be acceptable. 


Carmina Mariana: an English Anthology in 
Verse in Honour of or in Relation to the 
B.V.M. Collected and arranged by Orby 
Shipley, M.A. (Spottiswoode & Co.)—Mr. 
Orby Shipley has had no little difficulty in 
forming his anthology of poetry inspired by the 
memory of the B.V.M. Within the limits he 
has assigned to the task, he has been remark- 
ably successful, and the compilation before us 
is one of singular interest and beauty. It is 
easy to question his reasons for permitting 
various of the fragments to appear. He himself 
seems to have doubts as to the applicability of 
twenty lines from Shelley’s ‘ Epipsychidion,’ 
beginning :— 

Seraph of heaven, too gentle to be human, 
in which the supposed object of adoration 
is variously addr as ‘thou living Form 
among the dead,” ‘‘thou Terror,” ‘‘ thou 
Mirror in whom, as in the splendour of the 
sun, all shapes look glorious which thou 
gazest on.” Mr. Shipley includes Chaucer's 
‘ABC,’ a curious acrostical prayer ‘like 
Psalm cxviii.”; and a fine posthumous poem 
of Keble’s, which is stated (on Mr. re 
Moberly’s authority) to have been withheld 
from publication with Keble’s consent, but 
against Keble’s wish. Modestly enough, Mr. 
Shipley asks for his readers’ assistance to make 
a subsequent edition of his work more complete. 
In its present form it is a large volume of 
upwards of 400 pages ; but its contents, though 
varied and at times obscure, are carefully classi- 
fied and arranged. Of course, it is better suited 
to Catholic readers than to Protestants, and for 
the former it is important to observe that the 
book has the nihil obstat of the Censor, and the 
imprimatur of the Cardinal Archbishop. But 
both Catholic and Protestant will agree in 
regarding Mr. Shipley’s work as evidencing 4 
wide and well-instructed appreciation of poetry. 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

Catalogue of the Library of the Reform Club. 
With Revised Historical Introduction. Second 
and Enlarged Edition. (Smith, Elder & Co.)— 
The history of the Reform Club presents 
sufficient points of interest to appeal to all 
educated Londoners, whatever their political 
predilections. Its members have included, or 


include, men of eminence in literature as well 
as in statesmanship. 


The building is one of the 
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most effective structures designed by Sir Charles 
Barry, and does honour to modern English archi- 
tecture ; while in the kitchens of the clubhouse 
Soyer and his successors have materially contri- 
puted to the progress of English culinary art—an 
art quite as fascinating when seriously practised 
asany other. Nor have the intellectual needs 
of the members been neglected. In the care 
bestowed for more than fifty years on its 
library the club has few rivals among private 
corporations of similar character. The great 
collection of parliamentary papers which finds 
a home within its walls cannot probably be 
matched outside the House of Commons. In 
political pamphlets the library, as might be 
expected, is also exceedingly rich. But it is re- 
markable for much beyond native political litera- 
ture. France, Italy, Germany, and America are 
all well represented amongst its fifty thousand 
volumes. ‘‘Mr. Blanchard Jerrold,’ Mr. 
Fraser Rae informs us in the volume before 
us, ‘‘ presented to the club the large collection 
of ion which he had formed when writing the 
life of Napoleon III.” ; while among the im- 

rtant works relating to America are ‘‘some 
of the splendid volumes, prepared by order of 
the Government of the United States, relating 
to the Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel.” 
The first printed catalogue of the library of 
the Reform Club was published in 1883 ; but 
the contents of the library have since grown so 
rapidly that a new edition has become a_neces- 
sity. The new catalogue, though primarily 
repared for the convenience of members, is 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., and 
may be confidently recommended to the public 
at large as a useful book of bibliographical 
reference. It has been compiled by Mr. 
Charles W. Vincent, the efficient librarian of the 
club, and possesses several distinguishing features 
which call for favourable comment. Whereveran 
author’s works haveappeared in a many-volumed 
collective edition, the contents of each volume 
are fully tabulated ; while the ground covered 
by long series of works, like Mrs. Inchbald’s 
“British Theatre ” or Petitot’s ‘‘ Collection des 
Mémoires,” is set forth in minute detail which 
is not unattractive reading. Another useful 
characteristic of the catalogue is the ample sub- 
ject index, with cross-references to authors’ 
names. The arrangement of the headings 
is effective, and the index thus supplies a 
miniature bird’s-eye view of almost all literary 
effort. But the general reader will probably 
view with chief favour the interesting preface 
on the history of the library, which is contri- 
buted by Mr. Fraser Rae. Mr. Fraser Rae 
has held the dignified and responsible office of 
chairman of the Library Committee for more than 
twenty-one years, and to him the prosperity 
of the library is mainly due. He has worked 
assiduously, and the success attending his labours 
exemplifies very pointedly the advantages of 
entrusting the care of a club library to a small 
permanent committee with a permanent chair- 
man. The Library Committee at the Reform 
Club is elected independently of the General 
Committee, and is relieved of the obligation of 
making those annual changes in its personnel 
which are reckoned essential to the constitution 
of the general governing body of aclub. This 
system has been in force since 1852, when there 
was elected an independent Library Committee 
of three (Mr. W. Durrant Cooper, Mr. Joseph 
Gwilt, and another); the number was raised 
to five in 1863. The formation of the library 
was begun in 1841, five years after the 
club had been founded, and Mr. Panizzi, 
of the British Museum, took a large part in 
ts early management. He drew up some very 
Pregnant and practical rules for cataloguing, 
vhich Mr. Fraser Rae has reprinted in full. 
Joseph Hume and Francis Place were also 
‘mong the foremost contributors to the initial 
Success of the library. In 1847 the club 
resolved to convert its stately drawing-room 
ito the storehouse for its books, and thus 
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resigned to its studious members one of the 
most handsome apartments in London. Mr. 
Rae has added to his essay an _ interesting 
table of the past and present members of 
the Library Committee, and to each of the 
twenty-eight names that figure there he has 
appended some useful biographical particulars. 
The past members include Mr. William Black, 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, 
and Mr. Charles Mackay. Its present members 
include, besides the chairman, Mr. W. P. 
Courtney, Mr. I. S. Leadam, Mr. John Mac- 
donell, and Sir John R. Robinson. Such 
names are a guarantee that the traditions of 
the past will be duly respected, and that the 
prosperity of the library is assured for many 
years to come. 


WHEN we heard that Mr. Septimus Rivington 
was going to bring out a history of The Pub- 
lishing House of Rivington (Rivington, Percival 
& Co.), we hoped for a valuable contribution to 
the chronicles of the trade; but Mr. Rivington 
has simply reprinted a chapter of a well-known 
and useful, but rather commonplace work, 
Curwen’s ‘History of the Booksellers,’ think- 
ing it better, he says, ‘‘to let others tell the 
story than write it afresh myself.” If so, why 
publish it afresh, as Curwen’s volume can be 
got at any bookseller’s shop for a few shillings ? 
Mr. Rivington has prefixed a genealogical table 
of his family, and has inserted two orthree welcome 
portraits and a couple of title-pages. A fragment 
of the diary of Charles Rivington (1754 to 1831) 
is printed in an appendix. For these things we 
are grateful ; still this is a most disappointing 
volume, and it is a pity Mr. Rivington’s 
modesty prevented his attempting an adequate 
history of a famous race of publishers. On 
p. 28 ‘‘1881 ” is a misprint for 1831. 

Rambles in Books. By Charles F. Blackburn. 
(Sampson Low & Co.)—In this little volume 
Mr. Blackburn has supplied an account of four 
hundred books from his own collection, and 
advises young men to catalogue their books. 
‘*The writer does not preach what he has not 
practised. Within about ten years he has made 
four catalogues of his collection.” The sugges- 
tions given will no doubt prove useful to the 
amateur cataloguer. The index to the volume 
is so planned as to keep each subject within a 
single line. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


It is a great pity that Mr. Boyle begins From 
the Frontier (Chapman & Hall), his amusing 
book of short sketches, by the quite pointless 
and incoherent description of ‘Some Marches’ 
in different countries, as it might very well 
have the effect of stopping a reader on the 
threshold ; but if one skips that he will do well. 
The other stories illustrate the extent of Mr. 
Boyle’s wanderings over the globe, and his skill 
in reproducing the characteristics of the many 
strange people he has seen. The best two 
stories are those about Borneo, as he seems 
specially to understand and sympathize with 
the childlike nature of its inhabitants, and gives 
a charming picture of their shrewdness and 
their superstition. But really all the stories 
are good reading for those in search of exciting 
adventure mingled occasionally with uncanny 
horror. Mr. Boyle’s faults, if they be so in 
his case, are an inability to tell a story shortly 
and pithily, and a tendency to introduce irre- 
levant details, so that some of the stories appear 
more like a reported conversation than a written 
narrative. But here this method is excusable, 
inasmuch as it appears to be due to the pleasant 
garrulity of a well-travelled man, who has got 
some good tales to tell, and does not mind 
taking his time about them. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. publish The Un- 
employed, by Mr. Geoffrey Drage, Secretary 
to the Labour Commission. We cannot but 
regret that Mr. Drage, writing in his semi- 
official capacity as secretary of an important 


Government Commission, should attack through 
the whole of his preface and a portion of his 
book the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade ; but the book in itself is otherwise valu- 
able, as indeed is everything that comes from 
Mr. Geoffrey Drage’s pen. He is a man of very 
considerable ability and knowledge, and of im- 
mense industry, and has certainly made himself 
a master of the theory of labour and of the 
facts relating to it in many industries and in 
large portions of the world. In his short ac- 
count of the Salvation Army colony in Essex 
we could have wished that he had entered into 
some examination of its finance. Statements 
are being made, by responsible persons, that it 
really pays; and if this is so it is little short of a 
miracle under all the circumstances of the case. 
In dealing with the Labour Bureaux Mr. Drage 
is inclined to take statistics as meaning what 
they say, which is very far froma safe rule. He 
appears to suggest, because (for example) the 
Chelsea bureau, which he places at the head 
of his list, has found posts for many people, 
that the persons obtaining them are those who 
would be classed under the heads of artisans or 
labourers, whereas we believe that the truth is 
that they largely consist of domestic servants, 
and that these bureaux are only competing—by 
means of money drawn from the rates—with 
the ordinary servants’ registries. We do not 
think the arrangement of Mr. Drage’s work 
satisfactory, but it contains almost everything 
that can be looked for in such a book. The 
trouble is to find the things. There are some 
excellent tables of want of employment. 


Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN & Co. publish Sober 
by Act of Parliament, by Mr. F. A. McKenzie, 
a book which is more readable than it would 
have been if it had given scientifically the facts 
which the table of contents would lead the reader 
to expect. The writer sets out to explain the 
licensing systems of the various states forming 
the United States, of Canada, of Australia, of the 
Continent, and of England ; but, while he writes 
agreeably upon his subject and imparts a good 
deal of information to his reader, he does not 
attempt to give the text of the various Acts, or 
those accurate facts concerning them from which 
a view of comparative liquor legislation could be 
perfectly obtained. The volume is, therefore, 
one rather for the general public than for 
students of the question. 


The Next Naval War, by Capt. Eardley- 
Wilmot, R.N., published by Mr. Stanford, has. 
not the literary merit of ‘The Battle of Dork- 
ing,’ but is perhaps, in a defence sense, as valu- 
able, while it is thoroughly a publication of the 
moment, giving the very latest naval views as 
recently declared in prize essays before the 
Royal United Service Institution. Capt. Eardley- 
Wilmot brings about a single-handed war with 
France over the Egyptian question, declared on 
the Ist of March of next year. He lays great 
stress on the slowness of our mobilization, and 
he defeats the Mediterranean fleet by the Toulon 
fleet, the moment having, of course, been skil- 
fully chosen for a sudden declaration of war 
when the Channel fleet was out of the way. The 
sequence of events is natural, and we fear that we 
must add that they are theevents which under cer- 
tain circumstances, which might easily be brought 
about, are highly likely to occur. Capt. Eardley- 
Wilmot saves us from the consequences of our 
unpreparedness and of our comparative slowness 
of mobilization by an intervention of the Triple 
Alliance to patch up a peace—an intervention 
which France is unable to disregard. 


Count GosLet p’ALVIELLA, President of the 
Belgian Geographical Society, and a distin- 
guished professor of the University of Brussels 
and Senator of the kingdom, publishes at Brus- 
sels, through the Société générale d’Imprimerie 
et de Publicité, Les Anglais, les Russes, et les 
Chinois sur le Toit dw Monde, an excellent 
account of the Pamirs. The most noteworthy 





fact for English readers is that the author 
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thinks that the British army in India is alto- 
gether too weak for the needs of the situation. 
He is a friend of England. 

Tue thing the reader naturally turns to first 
in the second number of the Yellow Book 
(Mathews & Lane) is Mr. Hamerton’s criticism 
of the first number. It is disappointing— 
sensible, but not severe enough. Of the new 
instalment it may be said that it is less impu- 
dent than the first, although there is still a 
good deal of impudence: one contributor, for 
instance, thinks it in good taste to speak of M. 
Sarcey as an “‘ enormous and somnolent mass ”; 
but generally the tone of the magazine is less 
aggressive. The best contributions are still 
those of the veterans, such as Mr. Greenwood 
and Mr. James. Some of the reproductions 
are atrociously bad. 
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LECONTE DE LISLE. 
JULY 17TH, 1894. 


HE wrote in marble and in bronze, His verses 
Shine cold below the ivory Phidean frieze. 
He thought in Greek, and o’er his plaintive hearse 


is 
A phantom hovering from the Cyclades, 


It hovers till our idle rites be over; 
And then will bear him in its arms away 

To islands cinctured by the sun, their lover, 
And spicy woodlands thrilled with fiery day. 


There his dank hours of toil shall drop, forgotten ; 
There all he loved, simple and calm and grand— 

All the white creatures by his Muse begotten— 
Shall cluster round him in a stately band, 


Then shall he smile, appeased by sovereign beauty, 
Content to know he strove and waited long, 
Since in those worlds where loveliness is duty 
His bronze and marble leap to life and song. 
EDMUND GOSSE, 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE JUBILEE REVIVAL OF 
‘LE ROI s’AMUSE.’ 
WHERP®’ER thou art, canst thou forget that night 

When, after fifty years, the victory came, 

And Hugo—throned above all thrones of Fame— 
Watched his own mighty dream uncoil its might, 
And thou didst stand with shining locks of white 

And eyes that, answering our proud hearts’ 

acclaim, 

Lost all their arrowy mockeries and became 
Dim with the tears that made their lashes bright ? 


When love hath coloured life with hues divine, 
What poet seeks Nirvana’s hueless goal ? 
Nirvana was thy quest, but love like thine 
For that great soul must bear thy kindled soul 
Where Love’s high-chosen constellations shine 
Of stars unmingled with the ‘‘ loveless Whole.” 
THEODORE WATTS. 





A PSEUDO-GOTHIC FORMULA. 


In the Atheneum of July 14th, Dr. Tille 
publishes a formula to be engraved on a ring, 
to which he assigns a Gothic origin : Thebal guth 

uthani, ‘*The devil the god of the Goths.” 

his is a mistake. In the Jahrbuch . . des Voge- 
senclubs for 1892 (pp. 37-50) W. Deecke, well 
known for his Etruscan studies, has published 
an article, ‘Amuletringe des heiligen Theobald 
von Thann.’ He shows that there exist at least 
four rings with the inscription Thebal gutguthani 
(slight differences in spelling the second portion 
are of no importance). One of these rings has 
been described in the Archeological Journal, 
1848, p. 159; it bears Greek letters. Deecke 
gives the following interpretation : ‘‘ Thebal(dus) 
C(onfessor) V(enerabilis) T(utor) Thani.” Thann 
is a little town in Alsace, where St. Theobald is 
still venerated as the patron. He is identical 
with the beato Ubaldo whom Dante mentions, 
‘ Paradiso,’ xi. 44; he died in 1160, and was pro- 
claimed a saint 1192. The legend of St. Theo- 
bald seems to be an imitation of the older one 
about St. Nicholas ; this is the only point I wish 
to add to the explanations given by Deecke. I 
need not insist on the fact that Guthani, if a 
genitive case of the Gothic name of this people, 
ought to be Gutane, nor on the queer supposition 
that the Goths might have called the devil their 
own god. E. Martin. 





 . on 
SCRIVELSBY. 

Manaccan, July, 1894, 

Canon Lopce is very well able to take care 

of himself, and it is a matter for himself {, 

judge whether he will or will not reply to My 

J. i. Round’s somewhat senthdenininclly Peppery 
letter. 


May I, however, add a word for myself, 4s 
Mr. Round has put in an indictment againg 
me in two counts ? 

(1) Mr. Round objects to my description of 
Canon Lodge’s book as an ‘‘admirable mono. 
graph.” Having read it with the intention of 
finding out its contents, rather than of noti 
the few slips that are likely to occur in a book 
of the kind, I am still of my old opinion, | 
fail to see that ‘‘the missing earlier evidence,” 
supplied by Mr. Round, or the existence of 
certain errors, destroys the general value of the 
book in its history of a peculiarly interesting 
and peculiarly difficult case of historic tenure, 

(2) I have followed Canon Lodge in speaking 
of ‘‘knight serjeantry.” ‘‘ Grand serjeantry” 
is, no doubt, the better phrase ; but both are 
in use, and either effectually distinguishes this 
method of tenure from both ‘‘ knight-service” 
and ‘‘petit serjeantry.” It is not a case of 
‘*Ibs. troy avoirdupois ”; but rather of “knots 
or nautical miles.” This Canon Lodge makes 

lain in the only passage on the subject that 

r. Round has not referred to. 

Two questions for Mr. Round. (1) Whois 
‘Mr. Read”? Surely correctors should correct 
themselves. (2) With all due thanks for his 
‘missing earlier evidence,” is a document four 
decades earlier, in a case in which the dispute 
is a question of four centuries, any sufficient 
reason for either depreciating Canon mr 
work, or first finding fault with others for “ fill 
ing the valuable columns of the Atheneum,” 
and then proceeding to do the same—at greater 
length—oneself ? Atex. R. Eacar, D.D, 








LECONTE DE LISLE: SCENES OF HIS YOUTH, 
Moray House, Anglesey, Gosport, July 21, 1804. 

Wuutst Napoleon the Great was recounting 
his battles to Las Cases at St. Helena— 
‘¢ comme un vaudevilliste parlerait de ses vaude- 
villes’"—in 1818, Charles Marie Leconte, dit de 
Lisle, was born in another volcanic island, in 
nearly the same latitude, in the Indian Ocean, 
which by Napoleon’s fal], three years HS 
viously, had been restored to Louis XVIII, 
after having remained in the hands of the 
English for five years 8 2 to its capture 
by Col. Keating in 1810. L’Ile Réunion was 
the name now given to what had been christened 
Ile Bonaparte in 1806; but the old royalist 
name of Le Bourbon was generally (arse by 
the old colonists and French residents in this 
beautiful island, separated by only thirty leagues 
from its belle sewr, L’Ile Maurice, which has ever 
since been retained by the British. Curiously 
enough, it may be remarked here that whilst 
the Code Napoléon was retained in the British 
ssession, it was not adhered to in the neigh- 

uring French colony. 2 
When young Leconte was a boy the ladies 
of St. Denis were yet wont to make their visits 
in sedan-chairs ; and when proceeding to the 
plantations in the country they were carried it 
palanquins borne by slaves, whilst the gentle 
men rode on horses, and the young ladies in the 
country were carried in cane litters known by 
their Creole name as manchy.* Leconte # 
Lisle’s earliest recollections of this mode o 

* Sous un nuage frais de claire mousseline, 
Tous les dimanches au matin, 


Tu venais de la ville en manchy de rotin, 
Par les rampes de la colline. 


Maintenant, dans le sable aride de nos groves, 
Sous les chiendents au bruit des mers, 
Tu reposes parmi les morts qui me sont chers, 
O charme de mes premiers réves ! 
M. Ferdinand Brunetiére has well remarked in regard . 
these verses :—‘‘ Disons d’abord que ni la douceur, 
ce, ni le charme, ni la ‘sensibilité’ méme n’auraient 
manqué au podte du Manchy.” 
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eonveyance have been described in his ‘ Potmes 
Barbares,’ where also is given his picture of the 
ravine of the Bernica, within a morning’s walk 
of his home at St. Paul, not far from the 
mouth of the- Riviére des Galets. Le Bassin 
Bleu in this ravine is thus depicted by our 
poet :— 

Perdu sur la montagne, entre deux parois hautes, 

Il est un lieu sauvage, au réve hospitalier, . 

Qui, das le premier jour, n’a connu que peu d’hétes ; 

Le bruit n’y monte pas de la mer sur les cétes, 

Ni la rumeur de l'homme : on y peut oublier. 


liane y suspend dans I’air ses belles cloches 
ye les rt henge orgés de miel, dorment blottis ; 
Un rideau d’aloés en défend les app! es ; 
Bt l’eau vive qui germe aux fissures des roches 
Y fait tinter l’6cho de son clair cliquetis. 


wand l’aube jette aux monts sa rose bandelette, 
et étroit paradis, 'umé de verdeurs, 

Au-devant du soleil comme une cassolette, 

Enroule autour des a la brume violette 
Qui, par frais tourbillons, sort de ses profondeurs...... 
Now that the Messageries Maritimes steamers 
run to Réunion and enter the docks at the Port 
de la Pointe des Galets, within an easy excursion 
up the ravine of the Bernica, it would well 
repay any lover of romantic scenery were he to 
wander up as far as this same bassin bleu, with 
a copy of ‘Indiana’ and an édition elzévirienne, 
in-12, of ‘Poémes Barbares,’ by the grand- 
nephew of Evariste Désiré Des-Forges de Parny, 
who celebrated the charms of his mistress, the 
lovely Creole, Eléonore, whom he first met 
under the ‘‘ palmistes” and ‘‘filaos” of St. 
Paul in Réunion, and again at ‘‘ la fontaine aux 
lines.” Mr. Arthur Symons has omitted to 
remark on the influence of the tropical scenery, 
amidst which the boyhood and youth of our 
t was passed, on the genius of De Lisle. It 
should be remembered that not only in the 
Mascarene Islands, but in India, at Pondicherry, 
in the East Indian Archipelago, amidst the gor- 
geous scenery of the Moluccas, Java, Sunda, 
and the Spice Islands, the imagination of Leconte 
de Lisle was excited until he had grown to 
manhood. For it was not until 1847 that he 
definitely settled in Paris and mingled in the 
revolutionary movement of 1848, when he was 
altogether disgusted by the seamy side of French 
litics as exhibited behind the barricades of 
Paris. As one of the few Englishmen who have 
explored the precipitous recesses and the vol- 
canic summits of Ile Bourbon, I am anxious 
that more should be made of the birthplace of 
the great singer who has just been laid at rest 

inthe Cimetiére Montparnasse. 
S. PasFIELD OLIVER, 

Capt. late Royal Artillery. 








THE HOWEL WILLS LIBRARY. 


Tue following are the prices realized by the 
more important books in the last two days’ 
sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s. Manuscripts : Hore 
B. Marie V., of the fifteenth century, with 
ten leaves in French at the end, 471. De In- 
vestitione Sororum Ordinis 8. Augustini cum 
Officiis, written in black and red in 1480, with a 
gilt metal plaque on the binding of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, 1351. Missale Romanum, 
of French work, with the arms of Navarre, 
Swe, XV., 551. Liber Missalis secundum Con- 
suetudinem Sedis Valentiss cum Calendario, 
Spanish work, Sec. XV., 2001. Psalterium 
Davidis, Sec. XIII., 321. Officium Beatze Maris, 
wntten in blue and gold, Sec. XV., 1301. 
Pulterium (the XXV. Joyes in English), Eng- 
lish work, Sec. XV., formerly belonging to the 
family of Whetnall of Kent, with their arms 
m the first leaf, 481. Psalterium Davidis, 

h work of the fourteenth century, 51l. 
gime de Santé, French MS. about 1440, 
4, 10s. Sermones et Homelis, Italian MS. 
¥ntten by Don Peregrinus, monk of St. Justina, 
Padua, 1466, 417. Publii Vegetii Mulomedicinew 
libti Tres, written by Hippolytus Lumensis 
tbout 1460, 661. Printed Books: Petrarcha, 
e Volgari, on vellum, Vinegia, 1501 (the 
‘opetoun copy), 1651. Byrd, Musica Transal- 


Madrigals, 5 parts, 1608, 161. Le Pseaultier 
de David, Paris, 1586, 351. Palsographical 
Society, 21 parts, 14/. 5s. Angeli Politiani 
Opera, Florent., 1499, 271. Ptolomsi Opera, 
Rome, 1507, 161. ; Ptolomei Geographia, 
Argent., 1513, 207. 10s. Recueil des Historiens 
des Gaules, Paris, 1869-80, 181. Corpus Scrip- 
torum Historie Byzantine, Bonne, 1828-78, 
131. 17s. 6d. Virgilius, first Aldine edition, Venet., 
1501, 521. Rapresentatione, a collection of six 
bound in one volume, 1558-72, 23/. Quattuor 
Americi Vespucci Navigationes, Deodatse, 1507, 
31l. Silius Italicus, Punicorum Lib. XVIL., 
Rome, 1471, 107. Stephani Thesaurus Greecee 
Lingue, Paris, 1531, 13J. Stirling Maxwell, 
Don John of Austria, 1883, 13/. Prynne, 
Records, 1666-70, 201. Whole Boke of Psalmes 
in English Metre, by Sternhold and Hopkins, 
1569, 131. Motetti de Passione, de Cruce, de 
Sacramento, de Beata Virgine et Huiusmodi, 
Venet., 1503, 161. Navarro Gaditani Liber in 
quo quatuor Passiones Christi Domini _con- 
tinentur, Mexici, 1604, 181. 10s. Negri, Nuove 
Inventioni di Balli, &c., Milano, 1604, 191. 10s. 
Douland, Andreas Ornithoparcus his Micro- 
logus, 1609, 17/. 5s. Quintiliani Institutionum 
Oratoriarum ad Victoriam Marcellum, Lib. XII., 
on vellum, Rome, 1470, 2951. 








AN INTERLEAVED COPY OF THOMSON’S 
‘ SEASONS.’ 

Ir has long been accepted as a fact among 
scholars that Pope assisted Thomson in the 
composition of the ‘Seasons.’ Our original 
authority for the statement is, I suppose, Joseph 
Warton. Johnson, who had heard, through 
Savage, a great deal about Thomson, does not 
mention this, 

But the opinion receives at first sight much 
confirmation from a volume in the British 
Museum, C-28E. We have here in fact two 
volumes in one, but it is only the first that con- 
cerns us. This is an octavo edition of the 
‘Seasons,’ and bears date London, 1738. It 
seems to me to be a proof from the edition of 
1730, with some changes in the manner of 
printing and a very few slight alterations ; but 
in this I may be mistaken. The engravings are 
reproduced from the subscription edition of 
1730, but in smaller size. Facing the book- 
plate (‘‘ John Mitford, Esq.”) are remarks, all, 
I think, in Mitford’s handwriting (I quote only 
what is material to my present purpose) :— 

“ Mitford. 1812 June. 

“1, This Volume contains the MSS. Emendations 
of Thomson on his own Poems : written in the larger 
Hand. The smaller Hand is (as appears by some of 
the Notes) that of some friend, to whom the author 
trusted the revision of his Poems. It appears to me, 
upon comparison, that this writing is Pope’s. Some 
of the best Alterations are in this small Hand, vide 
p. 146. That Pope saw some pieces of Thomson’s 
in MSS. is clear from a Letter in Bowles’s supple- 
ment, p. 194. 

“2. Since writing the above, the beige in this 
book (in the smaller hand) has been collated by 
Messrs. Combe and Ellis, of the British Museum, 
with Pope’s MSS. which are contained there ; and 
proved by the comparison to be Pope’s, without the 
smallest doubt....... 

“On Thomson’s submitting his Poems to Pope, 
see Warton’s edition, vol. viii. p. 340.” 

A specimen of Pope’s handwriting is bound 
up with the double volume at the end, and 
comparison with the MS. corrections attributed 
to him is therefore easy. The e to which 
Mitford refers supra is ‘Autumn,’ 1. 290 sq., 
which ran thus in 1730 :— 


With harvest shining, all these fields are thine ; 

And, if my wishes may presume so far 

Their master too, who then indeed were blest, 

To make the daughter of Acasto so. 

Our present reading, due to the unknown hand, 
is :— 

The fields, the master, all, my fair, are thine ; 

If to the various blessings which thy house 

Has on me lavished, thou wilt add that bliss, 

That dearest bliss, the power of blessing thee ! 
Mitford might have pointed to a still more 
classic place, invariably cited as Pope’s contri- 


well believe, of Gray’s ‘‘ Full many a flower,” 
&c. As this matter is sometimes not quite 
accurately stated, I will give the lines as they 
stood in 1730 :— 
Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty’s self 
Recluse among the woods ; if City-dames 
Will deign their faith. And thus she went compelled 
By strong necessity, with as serene, 
And pleas’d a look as patience can put on, 
To glean Palaemon’s fields. 
What the ‘‘ Unknown” writes is what we have 
now in ‘ Autumn,’ 208 sq., save that he gives 
‘eyes ” for eye in the third line :— 
Recluse amid the close-embow’ring woods. 
As in the hollow breast of Apennine, 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 
A myrtle rises, far from human eyes, 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the wild, 
So flourished blooming, and unseen by all, 
The sweet Lavinia; till, at length, compelled 
y strong necessity’s supreme command, 
ith smiling patience in her looks, she went 
To glean Palemon’s fields. 
The same hand also suggested ‘‘deep-embow- 
ring ” for close-embow’ring. 

But if the best authorities at the Museum 
many years ago were positive that this hand- 
writing is Pope’s, their successors at the present 
time are equally positive that it is not. On this 
point the opinion of Mr. Warner, whom Mr. 
W. Y. Fletcher kindly consulted for me, is very 
decided. Nor does Mr. Courthope, to whom I 
have shown the volume, recognize the hand as 
bearing much resemblance to Pope’s. Without 
pretending to an independent judgment upon 
such matters, I must say that it has all along 
been perplexing to me how the opinion that 
this was Pope’s handwriting could ever have 
been confidently entertained. 

I will give a few conclusions at which I have 
arrived from a careful study of this volume. 

(a) Whoever was the author of these passages 
was most intimately acquainted with Thomson’s 
work, including things he had by him in MS. 
which had not yet appeared in the ‘ Seasons,’ 
and do not appear in the MS. here, or at all 
until the edition of 1744. For example, after 
1. 707 of ‘ Autumn’ is a suggestion on the inter- 
leaf, in the unknown hand, ‘‘ Here bring in the 
verses on Stowe” (asuggestion not adopted in 
1744, when they were inserted in their present 
place, in accordance with a direction in Thom- 
son’s handwriting in this volume, which indicates 
the first and last words of the piece, but does 
not give it). The lines are 1036-1081 of 
‘Autumn.’ Thomson had these somewhere in 
reserve. In like manner, after ‘ Winter,’ 652, 
the Unknown suggests on the interleaf, ‘‘ Here 
the verses upon Hammond, and L‘ Chesterfield.” 
This suggestion was followed in 1744 as far as 
Chesterfield is concerned ; but these verses on 
Hammond were inserted in the same edition 
after the compliment to Pope (‘‘ For though not 
sweeter his own Homer sings,” &c.), and are 
ll. 555-571 of ‘ Winter.’ These, again, are not 
in the MS. of this volume, but yet were known 
to Thomson’s friend. 

(b) Since Hammond died in 1742, the friend 
must have made the suggestion just mentioned 
between 1742 and 1744. (One of Thomson’s 
MS. notes must have been made between still 
narrower limits. The compliment to the Duke 
of Argyle—‘ Autumn,’ 929 sq.—is retained in 
1744 as it stood in 1730, but in this volume 
Thomson has the MS. note ‘‘the late Duke of 
Argyle.” The Duke died in 1743.) 

(c) Sometimes, when the Unknown has altered 
his own suggestions, it is the deleted suggestion 
that is adopted in 1744. A good instance of 
this is ‘Autumn,’ 1127. This line in 1730 ran 
Or painted hideous with ascending flame. 

The Unknown first wrote on the interleaf 

Or hideous wrapt in all-consuming flame, 

then obliterated from ‘‘or” to ‘‘all,” substi- 
tuting for these words the words ‘“‘ Or blazing 
dreadful with.” But the expressions ‘‘ hideous, 
wrapt,” traceable under the obliteration, are 
adopted in 1744. ; oe 

So far nothing has been said to militate 
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this handwriting may after all have come from 
Thomson himself, but 

{d) Take the place in ‘ Winter’ (after 1. 652) 
referred to supra. Here Thomson has been 
talking of winter life in the city, and ends with 
the stage, the tragic and comic muse ; after which 
in 1730 he proceeds, ‘‘Clear Frost succeeds,” 
&c. And the Unknown pertinently remarks : 
‘*Quere does not there wanta better connection 
here?” This suggestion is indeed erased, but 
only because it is acted upon ; the verses on 
Chesterfield being, after other experiments, at 
last chosen, in accordance with the friend’s 
suggestion, to fill up the gap, and then a link 
added to lead up to the description of the frost. 
Is it likely that a ‘‘qusere ” in this form, not in 
the author’s handwriting, could have proceeded 
from the author ? 

For (e) that the handwriting is not Thomson’s 
I take to be quite certain. The large and rough 
hand of Thomson, as shown on these pages, 
could never in process of time have been con- 
verted into the other, which may be described 
by contrast as small and scholarly. Nor is the 
converse conceivable; nor is there any great 
interval between the making of the two sets of 
notes ; indeed, as appears from (b), they are 
practically contemporary. Thomson has an 
archaic way of making some of his letters ; for 
example, his e’s are made in Elizabethan fashion, 
the upstroke first, and the loop the reverse 
way. In the other writing this trick never 
appears. The Unknown verycommonlyseparates 
his letters: double 0, for instance, is seldom 
joined together, or connected with the letters 
before or after ; Thomson generally connects all 
his letters, except perhaps the first two, when 
they are consonants. 

The erasures and substitutions in this 
handwriting are those of a man writing 
whilst composing. The phenomena there- 
fore exclude the notion of a_ transcript. 
Whether they are compatible with dictation 
while composing in blank verse I cannot say ; 
but my own impression would, I am sure, be 
the impression of every one at first sight—I 
mean that the maker was the writer. 

At present I am inclined to believe these 
notes to be the work of a very intimate and 
even devoted friend. If space permitted, I 
think I could show that they were written by a 
man of finer taste—perhaps of greater poetic 
gift—than Thomson se That they have 
been attributed to Pope shows that others also 
have come to this conclusion; perhaps the 

es above cited point the same way. But 
within the dates to which we are limited we 
know no one but Pope who would have at 
once the capacity and the opportunity to im- 
prove Thomson’s work, except perhaps Young. 
Collins is, I fear, out of the question, for he did 
not graduate at Oxford until November 18th, 
1743; his ‘ Epistle to Hanmer’ is dedicated from 
Oxford in December of that same year. It is 
probable that he only quitted the University in 
1744; and his acquaintance with Thomson is 
not dated before 1746. 

Certain inferior writers, some of them known 
to have been Thomson’s friends and advisers, 
are excluded by their handwriting. That of 
Mallet, his collaborateur, for example, is a 
vulgar, almost commercial hand. Lyttelton’s 
is neat and scholarly, but quite unlike the 
Unknown’s manuscript. Aaron Hill’s I cannot 
describe from recollection, but the writing in 
question is not his. Glover’s writing I have 
not seen. ‘Touching the names here cited, it 
may perhaps be said that, if the writer was one 
of them, he did much better work for a friend 
than he ever did for himself. 

Since writing the above I have seen Young’s 
writing, and, I believe, Shenstone’s. These do 
not help us. Mr. Fletcher assures me that the 
writing is not Armstrong’s. I hope to be able 
to see a specimen of Dyer’s. D.C. Tovey. 











Literary Grossip. 

Tur Hon. G. Curzon’s new book, ‘ Pro- 
blems of the Far East,’ will deal with the 
first part of Mr. Curzon’s studies and travels 
in the Far East, in Japan, Corea, and 
China, and will be an attempt to examine 
the political, social, and economic condi- 
tions of those countries, and the part played 
by them in international relationships. The 
chapters devoted to Corea in particular, 
which is now attracting attention, will con- 
tain an account of the political status of that 
kingdom. Mr. Curzon’s discussion of the 
similar problems affecting Tongking, Annam, 
Cambogia, and Siam—~.e., the countries of 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula—will be con- 
tained in a later volume. 

Messrs. MeruveEn hope to publish in the 
autumn the new volume of verse by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. It will be issued uniform 
with ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads.’ 


‘TE early portion of a compilation by Mr. 
Edmund C. Stedman is now going through 
the Riverside Press, and the work itself, 
‘A Victorian Anthology,’ will be published 
in the late autumn by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Mr. Stedman is making an 
inclusive but choice selection from the 
entire field of British poetry since the be- 
ginning of the present reign—the field sur- 
veyed and criticized in ‘ Victorian Poets.’ 
That book has gone through many editions. 
The new work, though larger than the 
critical volume, is to be composed of “‘ selec- 
tions in illustration of the editor’s review of 
poetry in the reign of Victoria,” and will be 
a companion and guide-book thereto. The 
arrangement of its contents is intended to 
show the various groups and tendencies of 
the period—a time which the editor deems 
richer in imaginative literature than any 
since the Elizabethan. 

An excellent engraving of Miss Whitney’s 
bust of Keats, which was unveiled in Hamp- 
stead Church on the 16th inst., was given in 
Scribner’s Magazine for March, 1888, as one 
of the illustrations to an article by Mrs. 
J. T. Fields, entitled ‘A Shelf of Old 
Books.’ This is not the only bust of Keats. 
One was executed by Frederick Smith, a 
pupil of Chantrey, and Royal Academy 
Gold Medalist. When exhibited at the 
Academy in 1822 it was described by the 
art critic of the London Magazine (May, 1822) 
as ‘strongly recalling the gifted author 
of ‘Endymion’ to our remembrance.” 

Tue Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, will 
be closed during the month of August. 


Mr. Fisuer Unwin has arranged to pub- 
lish a translation of Prof. Villari’s ‘ Storia 
di Firenze.’ The work (part of which has 
already appeared in the Italian) will be 
comprised in two volumes and give a general 
history of all the political revolutions of 
Florence, together with that of the numerous 
constitutions and forms of government, from 
the origin of the commune to a period a 
little later than the death of Dante. The 
first volume will appear in the autumn. 

A postHumous volume by Mr. W. A. 
Abram, of Blackburn, author of a ‘ History 
of Blackburn,’ published in 1877, whose 
death we recently recorded, is on the eve 
of publication. It is entitled ‘ Blackburn 
Characters of a Past Generation,’ dealing 
with prominent inhabitants of the town. 





The book will contain a memoir and por. 
trait of Mr. Abram. 

Messrs. Metruven have undertaken the 
publication of a new edition of Gibbon’, 
‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire? 
The book will be edited by Mr. J. B. ury 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, who yill 
provide introductions, notes, and appendices 
such as may be necessary to bring Gibbons 
work up to the standard of recent research, 

Messrs. GEorGE RovTiepcE & Sons are 
about to issue a new series of six-shillin 
novels. The first volume is ‘The Flying 
Halcyon,’ by Col. Savage. 

MapAME von TEUFFEL, better known } 
her maiden name of Miss Blanche Willis 
Howard and as the author of ‘Guenn,’ is 
on a visit to England, and will shortly 
issue, through Mr. Heinemann, a story for 
children, entitled ‘ A Battle and a Boy.’ 

Ar the age of seventy-six years, and just 
after a long illness, Mr. George Jacob Holy. 
oake is helping to bring out a new penny 
monthly, to be called Labour Copartnership, 
It will appear on August Ist, and be devoted 
to the principle of “‘ copartnership,” which 
claims to end the Fhe ow of capital and 
labour by giving to the worker a share of 
profit as dividend or bonus on his wages, 
The journal will be published by the 
Labour Association, of John Street, Adelphi. 


Mr. Gorpon Browne is following in the 
steps of his father, and is at present pre- 
paring the drawings for a new edition of 
Grimm’s ‘ Household Stories.’ The volume 
will contain an introduction by Mr. Baring. 
Gould, and will be published by Messrs, 
Wells Gardner & Co. 

A pension of 4,000 fr. has been conferred 
on Madame Leconte de Lisle by the French 
Government. 

Mr. Fisoer Unwin will publish in the 
new edition and all subsequent editions 
of Mr. Crockett’s novel ‘The Raiders’ a 
glossary of nine pages, prepared by Mr. 
Patrick Dudgeon, of Cargen, Galloway. 
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The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man. By 
Henry Drummond. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
From the opening pages of this book the 
credulous reader might be led to suppose 
that some scientific discovery of supreme 
importance was about to be given to the 
world. Prof. Drummond describes his 
latest task as “‘ an attempt to tell in a plain 
way a few of the things which science 18 
now seeing with regard to the Ascent of 
Man.” His starting-point is, of course, the 
theory of evolution. But as he proceeds to 
inform us that we are all wrong in ou 
treatment of that theory, it seems to follow 
that true science and undefiled is the pecu- 
liar possession of Prof. Drummond and 
those, if haply there be any, who think 
with him; and that ‘the things which 
science is now seeing” he will duly set forth 
for the first time. His theme is the ascent 
of man, the individual, during the earlier 
stages of his evolution. But ‘so far,” he 
declares, 
‘*as the general scheme of Evolution is intro- 
duced—and in the Introduction and elsewhere 
this is done at length—the object is the im 
portant one of pointing out how its nature has 
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been misconceived, indeed how its greatest 
factor has been overlooked in almost all con- 
temporary scientific thinking. Evolution was 
iven to the modern world out of focus, was 
frat seen by it out of focus, and has remained 
out of focus to the present hour. Its general 
basis has never been re-examined since the time 
of Mr. Darwin ; and not only such speculative 
sciences as Teleology, but working sciences like 
Sociology, have been led astray by a funda- 
mental omission.” 
In short, he charges the philosophy of evo- 
jution not so much with ignoring man, for 
of that error it has seriously begun to repent, 
as with ‘misreading Nature herself.” 
Although, he says, many great men have 
been at work reconstructing the cosmos in 
the light of evolution, ‘in almost no case 
does even a hint of the true scientific stand- 
int appear to be perceived.” 

These be brave words ; and no one who 
sits down to a dispassionate examination of 
the sequel can deny that Prof. Drummond 

ossesses an ample endowment of that 
quality which his friends and admirers will 
call courage, and which those who fail to 
admire will describe by a harsher name. 
But what is this missing factor in current 
theories? Besides the struggle for life, now 
commonly ‘‘ accepted by the scientific world 
as the governing factor in development,” 
there is something else at work; and the 
failure to recognize it has hitherto, in Prof. 
Drummond’s opinion, perverted all our 
views of nature. 

“There is, in point of fact, a second factor, 
which one might venture to call the Struggle 
for the Life of Others, which plays an equally 
prominent part. Even in the early stages of 
development, its contribution is as real, while 
in the world’s later progress—under the name 
of Altruism—it assumes a sovereignty before 
which the earlier Struggle sinks into insignifi- 
cance. That this second form of Struggle 
should all but have escaped the notice of evo- 
lutionists is the more unaccountable since it 
arises, like the first, out of those fundamental 
functions of living organisms which it is the 
main business of biological science to investi- 
gate. The functions discharged by all living 
things, plant and animal, are two in number. 
The first is Nutrition, the second is Reproduc- 
tion. The first is the basis of the Struggle for 
Life ; the second, of the Struggle for the Life 
of Others. These two functions run their 
parallel course—or spiral course, for they con- 
tinuously intertwine—from the very dawn of 
life......Yet in constructing the fabric of Evo- 
— one of these has been taken, the other 
eft. 

Those who remember the character of 
Prof. Drummond’s speculations in his 
‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World’ will 
find no difficulty in understanding the use 
to which he puts this ‘‘second factor.” He 
18 versed in the art of sentimental rhetoric. 
He takes the doctrine—which, if not exactly 
as old as the hills, possesses at any rate a 
very respectable antiquity—that society and 
the moral sentiments which give it stability 

their rise in the family; with this he 
combines the well-known account of the 
ongin of altruism long ago elaborated by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer; he proceeds, by an 
entirely false analogy, to speak of altruism 
88 a “struggle for the life of others” based 
om the physiological function of reproduc- 





tion, and comparable in its force and effect 
with the “struggle for life” in the state of | 
nature; and he then indulges in a vast | 
amount of rodomontade on the part played 
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by this “‘ struggle for the life of others” in 
the economy of the world. He finds what 
he describes as ‘‘the opportunity of evolu- 
tion ” in the act of birth :— 

‘Our first and natural association with the 
Struggle for the Life of Others is with something 
done for posterity—in the plant the Struggle to 
produce seeds, in the animal to beget young.” 
He reads ethical implications into every 
form of reproduction which he can find in 
nature, and commits himself to a series of 
the most extraordinary confusions, of which 
the following may serve as an example :— 

‘“‘The first chapter or two of the story of 
Evolution may be headed ‘The Struggle for 
Life’; but take the book as a whole, and it is 
not a tale of battle. It is a Love-story.” 

And again :— 

‘*Every plant in the world lives for others. 
It sets aside something, something costly, cared 
for, the highest expression of its nature. The 
seed is the tithe of Love, the tithe which Nature 
renders to Man. When Man lives upon seeds, 
he lives upon Love. Literally, scientifically, 
Love is Life. If the Struggle for Life has made 
Man, braced and disciplined him, it is the 
Struggle for Love which sustains him.” 

That a work written in this style, and 
professing to ‘“‘ readjust the accents ’’ in the 
theory of evolution, should be popular, is 
sufficiently conceivable. It becomes, there- 
fore, all the more necessary to say at once 
that quite apart from what is foolish in the 
book, what is true in it is in nowise new, 
and what is new is in nowise true. Prof. 
Drummond declares that his ‘“ discovery” 
has all but escaped the notice of contem- 
porary evolutionists; whereas the fact is 
that he has borrowed it from them. In 
speaking of “the struggle for the life of 
others”? and its basis in reproduction, he 
perverts the meaning of the word “struggle” 
as commonly understood by naturalists ; 
and it must also be perfectly obvious that 
the function of reproduction is intimately 
associated with the struggle for life, in the 
proper sense of the word. When Prof. 
Drummond speaks of this struggle for life 
as ‘‘ based on nutrition,” we suspect that he 
has never really grasped its meaning ; and 
our suspicion is confirmed by the way in 
which he speaks of Mr. Darwin’s work in 
the ‘Origin of Species.’ In that publica- 
tion, says Prof. Drummond, Mr. Darwin 
“ offered to the world what purported to be 
the final clue to the course of living Nature.” 
Mr. Darwin did nothing of the kind. He 
simply tried to explain why living things 
fall into certain groups with certain cha- 
racters and relations. He found an explana- 
tion in the “‘ struggle for life,” based not on 
‘“‘nutrition,” but on the three facts of 
variation, heredity, and indefinite multi- 
plication, and their interaction with the 
influence of the environment; with the 
result that the forms best adapted to 
the environment tend to survive. The 
“ struggle for life” is simply a metaphorical 
name for the process which ends in this 
result. If Prof. Drummond properly un- 
derstood so elementary a truth of modern 
biology, he could not speak of the struggle 
for life as being determined by, or dependent 
on, “nutrition.” It is difficult to know, 
indeed, what he means by the phrase, unless 
it is that waste of tissue is repaired by taking 
food ; but that is not a proposition which 
requires a series of lectures for its due 
establishment. 





Without the grossest abuse of language, 
altruism cannot be described as a struggle, 
nor is there anything in its working at all 
analogous with the working of the struggle 
for life. To say of a flower which scatters, 
perhaps, a thousand seeds that it is engaged 
in a struggle for the life of others may be 
a pleasing fancy; Erasmus Darwin wrote 
about the loves of plants; but statements 
of the kind have nothing whatever to do 
with science. Prof. Drummond, in rightly 
observing that maternal care and sympathy 
are a condition of existence in the infancy 
of all the higher animals, goes on to declare 
that any species which neglected this 
“altruism” was extinguished in a genera- 
tion. But if, as he wishes to make out, 
this “struggle for the life of others” is 
from the very dawn of life intertwined with 
the “struggle for life,” what explanation 
can he give of the survival of codfish and 
herrings? Will he describe the production 
of spawn as an altruistic or ethical process ? 
Or is an oak to be considered as “ other 
regarding,” as a moral agent, in the moment 
when it sheds acorns? Or, again, can either 
of these operations be fairly described as a 
“struggle” ? 

To follow Prof. Drummond through all 
the confusions and misstatements in this 
book would be a wearisome business. We 
content ourselves with pointing out a few of 
the more obvious errors, whether of view or 
of fact. He cannot quote Mr. Spencer’s well- 
known phrase about the change from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity without making two 
mistakes; and as the book is otherwise well 
printed, it is impossible to assign the respon- 
sibility to any one but the author. He states 
that the inheritability of acquired characters 
was an “assumption” of Charles Darwin’s, 
whereas the doctrine in reality belongs to 
Erasmus Darwin and to Lamarck, and Dar- 
win’s opinion on the subject seems to have 
changed more than once. Prof. Drummond 
complains that the naturalist does not con- 
sider man in all his aspects in the scheme 
of evolution, and he describes the “ root 
of the error” as lying with Darwin. But 
Darwin was perfectly well aware of the 
scope of his theory in 1859, as may be seen 
by the concluding words of the ‘Origin,’ 
and for the last thirty years a host of 
writers have been engaged on every possible 
aspect of the human animal. Nor is Prof. 
Drummond correct in stating that Darwin 
developed his theory mainly in connexion with 
‘the humbler phases of life.’ The grada- 
tions of structure in the higher animals, and 
especially between men and apes, played 
the largest share in it. It might seem from 
Prof. Drummond’s remarks on p. 11, where 
he talks of evolution giving the human mind 
‘‘a new dimension,” as though the doctrine 
of evolution were not one of the oldest and 
earliest of scientific speculations. Again, 
he talks of ‘life being controlled by its 
functions.” The functions of an organism 
are the operations which it performs; in 
other words, they are the expression, and 
the only possible expression, of its energy. 
How, then, can energy be “controlled” by 
its own manifestations? Prof. Drummond 
tries to explain what his purport is by refer- 
ring to the “functions” of a locomotive 
engine; but that makes matters worse, 
for the function of a locomotive engine 
being to propel itself, it is impossible that 
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that propulsion can be described as con- 
trolling the engine. What he doubtless 
wishes to establish is that an initial cause 
is identical with a final one. Lastly, he 
speaks of the reproductive process of self- 
division in a cell as though it were actually 
carried out, not as an organic necessity, but 
‘in pursuance of the struggle for the Life 
of Others’’; whereas a little later the 
account which he gives of this pes 
makes the reproduction of the cell directly 
dependent on the function of nutrition. 
Christianity has often been pronounced 
to be the perfection and fulfilment of all 
other religious systems ; nor have there been 
wanting philosophers who have also pro- 
nounced it to be the perfection and fulfil- 
ment of all systems of philosophy. But it 
has been reserved for Prof. Drummond to 
make Christianity entirely congruous with 
nature. ‘‘Up to this time,” he remarks in 
his concluding observations, 
**no word has been spoken to reconcile Chris- 
tianity with Evolution, or Evolution with 
Christianity. And why? Because the two are 
one. What is Evolution ? A method of creation. 
What is its object? To make more perfect 
living beings. What is Christianity ? A method 
of creation. What is its object? To make 
more perfect living beings. Through what does 
Evolution work? Through Love. Through 
what does Christianity work? Through Love. 
Evolution and Christianity have the same 
author, the same end, the same spirit. There 
is no rivalry between these processes.” 
We do not know whether Prof. Drummond 
accepts the Pauline account of Christianity, 
but we may ask how it is possible to recon- 
cile that account with the comparison here 
suggested. We can ascribe it only to his 
contention that what he calls the struggle for 
the life of others has completely vanquished 
the struggle for life. We are yet a long 
way from a consummation which, if we 
attained it, would bring the world to an end. 
The truth of the whole matter is that Prof. 
Drummond is afflicted with something like 
a mania for confusing and identifying 
things which, so far as human intelligence 
can judge of them, are essentially different. 





Amnals of British Geology, 1892. By J. F. 
Blake, M.A., F.G.S. (Dulau & Co.)—We 
gladly welcome the third volume of Prof. 
Blake’s ‘ Annals,’ and heartily wish it such a 
success a8 may secure the continuance of so valu- 
able a publication. There are some who hold 
that an abstractor who criticizes is lost—like a 
librarian who reads. Prof. Blake thinks other- 
wise. On the principle that ‘‘thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,” his 
mind revolts against the notion that he should 
undergo all the drudgery, and have none of the 
fun. Like Tristram Shandy at Lyons, if he has 
suffered vexation of spirit he compensates him- 
self by taking it out in remarks. It is obviously 
a pleasure to him to pick holes—the pleasure 
that a man feels in doing what he does well. 
It cannot be denied—except, possibly, by some 
especially thin-skinned writers of papers—that 
the ‘‘Introductory Review,” in which he has 
this year gathered together his keen and sug- 
gestive observations, is excellent reading, and 
adds vastly to the attractiveness of his work. 
Besides this decided improvement upon the 
method adopted in the previous ‘Annals,’ 
the reader will find the illustrations, of 
which there are a hundred, much superior to 
those in the preceding volume. In this form 
we no longer care to find fault with so unusual 
and costly an adornment of what is, in fact, 
before all things, a working bibliography. We 





still think, however, that the long lists of fossils 
which take up so many pages are unnecessary 
in such a record. Every one must admire the 
manner in which Prof. Blake manages to seize 
upon and explain—often much more clearly 
than the authors themselves—the really new 
and significant points in the papers abstrated. 
That he should sometimes be caught napping is 
only natural where so many subjects are dealt 
with by one man. Thus in one case he selects 
for reproduction and special notice a section 
which was first published about thirty years ago, 
and ascribes the memoir containing it to the 
wrong author—to the late Mr. Marley instead 
of Mr. Murton. Similarly, in the index Mr. 
R. Howse is credited with a paper by Mr. E. 
Halse; and in another place Mr. Fox-Strangways 
is made to appear the author of seven volumes 
on the Yorkshire oolites instead of two. Careful 
proof-reading, indeed, essential as it is to the 
perfection of works of this class, is scarcely 
Prof. Blake’s strongest point, or he would not 
have allowed seven out of the eight foreign 
titles in his ‘‘ Index of Publications” to be mis- 
spelt. 


A Pocket-Book of Marine Engineering Rules 
and Tables. By A. E. Seaton, M.Inst.C.E., and 
H. M. Rounthwaite, M.Inst.Mech.E. (Griffin 
& Co.)—Hitherto marine engineers have been 
obliged to seek for the tables and formule 
referring to their own special work in collec- 
tions of data amassed for practitioners in 
all branches of engineering. The present neat 
and convenient compilation, therefore, supplies 
a real want. Such a work can only be tested 
by constant use, and, from the nature of the 
case, can only attain perfection by constant 
revision as edition after edition is called for. 
The names of the compilers are, in this instance, 
a guarantee of care and thoroughness, and this 
pocket-bcok will soon, we have no doubt, be 
to shipbuilders and marine engine designers 
what ‘‘Molesworth” and ‘‘Kinnear Clark” 
have long been to their confréres. The memo- 
randa appear to be very full and well selected, 
and the printing—an important matter where 
so many mathematical expressions and lists of 
figures are concerned—to be of quite the best 
description. The little volume is as dainty in 
appearance as a lady’s Prayer Book. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


THE planet Mercury will be at greatest western 
elongation from the sun on the morning of the 
9th prox., and may be seen before sunrise a few 
days on each side of that date; he will at the 
time be in the constellation Cancer with high 
northern declination. Venus is still a morning 
star, in the eastern part of Gemini, from which 
she will pass into Cancer about the middle of 
August; on the morning of the 29th of that 
month she will be very near the moon, which 
will be new on the evening of the 30th. Mars 
moves during August from Pisces into Aries, 
and at the end of it will rise about 9 o’clock in 
the evening ; he will be in conjunction with the 
moon on the morning of the 22nd. Jupiter rises 
now about an hour after midnight in the western 
part of Gemini; by the end of August he will 
rise at half -past 11 o’clock in the evening. 
Saturn is still in Virgo, and will be less than 5° 
due north of its brightest star Spica on the 12th 
prox., setting then about half-past 9 o’clock in 
the evening ; his conjunction with the moon will 
take place on the afternoon of the 6th, when 
Spica will be occulted a little earlier ; but though 
the phenomenon is put down in the Nautical 
Almanac amongst those visible at Greenwich, 
the time will be too near the middle of the day 
for it to be seen. The Perseid meteors will be 
most numerous about the 10th of August; but 
the moonlight evenings will interfere with the 
visibility of many of them. 

We have received the seventh volume of the 
Madras Observations, containing the results of 
those of fixed stars observed with the meridian 





circle during the years 1880, 1881, and 1899, 
under the direction of the late Mr. Pogson, anj 
reduced and edited by Mr. Michie Smith, the 
fse-reeag Government Astronomer, who igs pub. 
ishing the successive volumes as completed with 
all commendable despatch. The present deals 
in all with 9,267 observations, but a considerabj, 
number had to be rejected on account of want 
of experience in the observers. There were alg) 
some special difficulties connected with deter. 
mination of instrumental error; and, on the 
whole, Mr. Michie Smith fears that the volume 
compares somewhat unfavourably with its pre. 
decessors, though every care has been taken t 
obtain the best possible results from the data 
available. 








Science Gossiy, 


Ir is with great regret that we learn of 
the death, on the 13th of July, of Dr. D, ¢, 
Danielssen, at the age of seventy-nine. The 
name of Danielssen will, with those of Sars 
and Koren, always be associated with the lit. 
toral fauna of Norway, while in more recent 
years he has been foremost in the explon. 
tion of the great depths of the North Sea, 
From 1864 he was President of the Direction 
of the Bergen Museum, which owes almost 
everything to his indefatigable zeal. He was 
also chief of the physicians who treated the 
lepers of Bergen. 


THE Roumanian Government, according to 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, has purchased 
the splendid scientific library of Prof. Karl 
Vogt in Geneva. It has agreed to pay that 
scholar a yearly rent of 12,000 fr. during his 
lifetime, and in the event of his decease before 
his wife a yearly sum of 4,000 fr. to his widow. 








FINE ARTS 


—e— 
PERIODICALS, 


Tue last two volumes of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, 3me Periode, fully maintain its 
reputation as the leading magazine of its kind, 
Such modern processes as heliogravure have 
been freely and judiciously used, while etchers 
such as MM. Kratké, A. Gilbert, and F. Courboin 
have succeeded Rajon and M. Gaillard. M. H. 
Lechat has furnished papers on the statuettes 
of Tanagra, that “petit peuple des figurines” 
which have shed a new lustre on the birth- 
place of Corinna. He dismisses from con- 
sideration the archaic ‘‘ religious” statuettes, 
and confines himself to the lovely little 
things in terra-cotta which have enchanted the 
world. One curious fact is the comparative 
rarity of male figurines from Tanagra. “Le 
monde féminin a été particulitrement cher aus 
modeleurs de Tanagra,” and M. Lechat endes- 
vours to account for the fact that in their 
works we have a sort of Journal des Modes 
de Tanagra. It does not seem to have 
occurred to M. Lechat, if the damsels of 
Tanagra were so fair and graceful, what the 
ladies must have been in Thebes, where even 
the cold-blooded traveller did not omit to 
notice the charms of the dame who a 
her himation with an irresistible grace, and 
delighted him by the sound of her voice. 
While he justly compares the coroplastic artists 
of Tanagra—not one of whose names has sul- 
vived—with Phidias and Praxiteles, M. Lechat 
groups them with the vase-painters of Athens. 
In this we think he is very unjust to the former. 
M. Beraldi supplies a capital notice of Charlet 
and his works; M. P. Mantz, the most inde- 
fatigable critic in the world, writes with taste 
and research upon Lagilliére and his portraits; 
M. Henri Hymans discusses ‘Le Musée du 
Prado’ in two accomplished papers ; 

M. S. Reinach writes learnedly upon Gallo- 
Roman art. Among the others M. Gruyers 
criticism on Vittore Pisano is excellent, and 
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there are some fresh points freshly put. 
—The eleventh volume, which terminated in 
June last, is more than usually interesting on 
account of the variety ofthe subjects. The last 

rtion of M. S. Reinach’s learned and curious 
essay Upon ‘L’Origine et les Caractéres de l’Art 
Gallo-Romain’ deals with that rare master 
Jenodorus, supposed to have been a Greek 
settled at Marseilles, who made the first statue 
executed in Gaul. In his work Egyptian in- 
fluences are likely to have been by no means 
absent. The cult of Isis and Anubis is recog- 
nizable in Gallo- Roman inscriptions, and M. 
Reinach calls attention to the colossus of Mer- 
cary which Zenodorus, according to the elder 
Pliny, made for the Arverni. He made a 
stupendous Nero, 110 ft. high, which after the 
fall of the emperor was renamed and con- 
secrated to thesun. It remains, however, to be 
shown of what country Zenodorus was, a point 
as to which Pliny is silent, as well as to show 
in what style he worked. Possibly he was 
an Alexandrian. Numerous Egyptianized 
figurines and reliefs in terra-cotta and bronze 
have been found in France, and even in 
Flanders and Switzerland, so that from their 
diffusion we may assume their popularity ; while 
it isnot difficult to recognize in the sculptures 
on the great arch at Orange certain conven- 
tionalities of technique which are at least quasi- 
Egyptian, although they may be nothing more 
than illustrations of that sort of fossilization 
which occurs whenever art is decadent, to say 
nothing of the influence of the archaistic man- 
nerisms which, as everybody knows, prevailed 
under Hadrian and his predecessors. We have 
not space to follow the able arguments of M. 
Reinach, but it is right to call attention to the 
merits of his article. The Louvre is rich in 
relics of Gallo-Roman art. M. Bouchot has 
been worthily occupied with ‘ Le Portrait Minia- 
ture en France,’ a delightful subject, bristling 
with difficulties; M. Bonnaffé is fortunate in 
writing about the ‘ Voyages et Voyageurs’ of 
the Renaissance as regards art matters; M. 
Reymond’s essay upon ‘ La Sculpture Florentine 
au XIVe Siécle’ reaches its fourth instalment, 
and is competently comprehensive and fresh ; 
and M. de Champeaux’s sixteen tasteful articles 
deplore the destruction, in the last fifty 
years, of ‘‘L’art décoratif dans le vieux 
Paris,” the boudoirs, galleries, salons, and 
salles a@ manger of Louis XIII., Louis XTV., 
Louis XV., and the First Empire; but he is 
still able to enumerate grandiose and ornate 
masterpieces of Gabriel, Delafosse, Gouthitre, 
and others. 


L’Art. TomeII. Tome LV. de la Collection. 
(Paris, Librairie de ‘ L’Art.’)—With this volume 
our distinguished contemporary completes its 
nineteenth annual volume, and ceases to appear 
in its original form as a folio. Henceforth 
the more convenient royal octavo size will be 
adopted, the dimensions (but not, we believe, 
the number nor the excellence) of its plates 
being reduced; and while the average length of 
its literary articles will be greater than before, 
there will be fewer of them. Each of these 
changes is an improvement, the reduction in 
size being especially desirable. The delay in 
the publication of the latest portion of the old 
series has postponed our comments upon the 
volume to which it belongs until now. It is 
equal to any of its recent forerunners, par- 
ticularly as regards its engraved illustrations 
of the more ambitious character, while the 
page cuts, initials, and culs de lampe are 
a good as ever. Among the etchings one 
of the happiest is ‘The Ladies Walde- 


Stave,’ after Reynolds’s famous group, spi- 


itedly and beautifully drawn by M. Courtry. 
Grande Marée dans La Manche,’ a seaside 
scene, looks brilliant and solid in an etching 
by M. Bourgeois after M. Hagborg’s capital 
frnting in the Salon of 1893. The best plate is 

F. Leenhoff’s powerful and characteristic, 
but slightly sooty ‘Le Géographe,’ after the 
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Vermeer in the Baron A. de Rothschild’s col- 
lection ; while M. A. Lalauze’s etching after W. 
Ward’s ‘ Louisa’ is acceptable to Englishmen 
not only on account of its charm, but as the best 
translation of the well-known portrait of the 
painter’s piquantly pretty relation. The letter- 
press is amazingly attentive to English art of 
the last century, including the pastels of John 
Russell and the portraits in oil of Lawrence and 
Reynolds. The more important articles com- 
prise the ‘ Acquisitions des Musées [de France] 
a la Vente Spitzer,’ the notices being critical as 
well as historical ; an account of the dealings 
of Moreau le jeune with the Académie, by M. A. 
Moreau ; the tomb of G. Du Bellay at Le Mans, 
by M. Segonzac ; and a notice of the brothers 
Le Nain, by M. Valabrégue. 

The Illustrated Catalogue of the National 
Society of the Fine Arts, Paris, 1894, and The 
New Gallery, 1894, come to us from Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. Of the cuts in the former 
a very large proportion are more illegible and 
useless than is commonly the case in such 
publications. What value or charm can there be 
in such cuts as those which represent M. Hau- 
mont’s stiff and jejune ‘ Réverie,’ or the awk- 
ward and vulgar ‘ Portrait de Madame R. J.’ of 
M. Duez? How cruel is the libel on M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret’s learned tone-study the ‘ Marchande 
de Cierges’! How inadequate is the version 
before us of M. Dupray’s really artistic ‘ Trom- 
pette de Dragons’! These instances might be 
multiplied by twenty and remain unexhausted. 
As in the exhibition, so in the illustrations 
there are examples of exceptional merit—evena 
few which, in one sense or another, are beauti- 
ful; but they are very few. As to the latter 
volume it is right to say that the cuts, which 
are not numerous, are far better, clearer, 
and therefore more veracious and adequate ; 
they will, as a whole, serve as memoranda 
of an exhibition which they are far from 
fairly representing, and which is by no means 
the best of the series to which it belongs. The 
book is ‘*‘ edited ” (what that may mean we can- 
not say) by Mr. H. Blackburn, who, on the cover, 
styles himself ‘‘ Originator of the System of ‘ Cata- 
logues illustrés,’”a dubious claim, because, to say 
nothing of auctioneers’ catalogues, of which we 
have a score or two, dating many decades since, 
an illustrated catalogue of the National Gallery, 
with good cuts ‘‘ Drawn from the Originals by 
John James and William Linnell,” was pub- 
lished so long ago as 1854. Even this is not 
the first example. — Academy Sketches, 1894 
(Allen & Co.), is, like the last, edited by 
Mr. H. Blackburn, and it is creditable to 
him. It comprises a selection of cuts (already 
published, we believe, in another form) 
from modern pictures in the five largest 
London exhibitions of the current year. The 
majority of the cuts are decidedly good, others 
are simply rubbish.—By much the best, and 
the most ambitious and high-priced publication 
of the kind in view, is Royal Academy Pictures 
(Cassell & Co.), being the Royal Academy sup- 
plement of the Magazine of Art, 1894, a well- 
printed and richly illustrated quarto, the prints 
in which are nearly all of them excellent, and, 
so far as ‘‘ process” printing can be expected to 
go, adequately represent a large proportion of 
the best works of the year. They include Sir 
F. Leighton’s ‘The Bracelet,’ where, however, 
the chiaroscuro fails completely ; Mr. Marks’s 
‘An Odd Volume’; Sir G. Reid’s ‘Prof. 
Blackie’ ; Mr. Gotch’s quasi-Flemish picture of 
the young Christ, called ‘ The Child enthroned,’ 
a capital version of a highly interesting though 
recondite picture; Mr. MacWhirter’s ‘Fair 
Strathspey’ and his ‘Subsiding Flood’; Mr. 
F. Bramley’s pathetic study of an old horse 
trudging wearily in a sodden road, called 
‘Evening’; and a score more commendable 
examples. A certain number of the cuts are 
not worth mentioning. 











THE ROYAL ARCHXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT SHREWSBURY. 
(First Notice.) 

THE annual meeting of the Institute opened 
at Shrewsbury, on Tuesday at noon, in the 
Guildhall. Many of the best-known members 
of the Institute were present; but as Lord 
Dillon was prevented attending until Thursday, 
Chancellor Ferguson, as senior Vice-President 
of the Institute, in a few graceful words (in 
which he referred to his having been one of the 
older boys at Shrewsbury School when the In- 
stitute visited the town thirty-nine years ago) 
introduced Sir Henry Howorth as President for 
this meeting. Sir Henry’s address covered a 
wide area, and was marked by a good deal of 
originality of thought ; but the Guildhall seems 
acoustically defective, and he was only indif- 
ferently heard. The main subject of his care- 
fully argued paper was the methods of 
archzeological research adopted of late years as 
contrasted with the less accurate ways of the pre- 
ceding generation. Sixty years ago the archzo- 
logist was in the main and almost exclusively 
concerned with classical antiquity, and the British 
Museum would then have scorned exhibits of 
British antiquities. The President was, however, 
severe in some respects uponthe British Museum 
of to-day, and blamed the small amount of 
attention given to Roman art and its surround- 
ings, as though those of Greece were alone 
worthy of study. For his part, he thought the 
times of Marcus Aurelius were just as interest- 
ing and just as well worth illustrating as those 
of Pericles. He defined archeology as ‘‘the 
study of history by its monuments,” and spoke 
well of the continuity of art and of the survivals 
of old customs. It seemed, however, a trifle 
imprudent before such an audience to give as 
an illustration of survival the visits of Italian 
peasants to different shrines of the Virgin Mary, 
comparing them with visits in earlier centuries to 
different temples of Venus. He concluded with 
a summary of the little hitherto achieved by 
archeology as to the origin of man, and was of 
opinion that this would always be beyondour ken. 

At two o’clock an exceptionally large number 
of members gathered together at the church 
of St. Mary to begin a perambulation of 
the town under the guidance of Archdeacon 
Lloyd, who was for many years vicar of St. 
Mary’s. St. Mary’s, of course, was seen to 
considerable disadvantage, as the roof is off the 
nave and the spire undergoing considerable 
repair. It isa rather curious incident of the visit 
that another spire, close at hand, and just across 
the street, that of St. Alkmund’s, is also now in 
the hands of the builders, and a considerable 
section of the upper part has been taken down. 
These two truncated spires, with their ragged 
scaffolding, give to the ancient town a some- 
what dishevelled appearance. The archdeacon, 
in his account of the fabric, spoke particularly 
of the coloured glass of the chancel, which con- 
tains a fine though much restored Jesse east 
window of English glass, which he satisfactorily 
proved to be between the dates 1350 and 1353 ; 
and another window filled with beautiful glass 
illustrative of the life of St. Bernard, which 
came from the Abbey of Altenburg at the time 
of the French Revolution. Mr. Micklethwaite 
and Mr. Hope offered some pertinent observa- 
tions on different details, and drew attention to 
the curious English alabaster sculptures now 
placed in the sedilia of the south chancel chapel. 

We may pass to the other objects visited 
by the antiquaries. The castle has been much 
altered in Jacobean and subsequent times, and 
is still inhabited; but one of the two massive 
round towers of Edwardian date yet retains 
much of its original condition. The lofty Saxon 
burh, upon which a Norman shell keep seems 
to have been erected, affords a fine view of 
the town and immediate district; but the 
day was gloomy. The old buildings of Shrews- 
bury’s distinguished school, which were con- 
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verted into a museum and free library in 1882, 
were mostly rebuilt about 1630. The chief 
attraction of the antiquarian museum is the 
collections from Uriconium. The charming 
old fifteenth and sixteenth century houses in 
Butchers’ Row contain not a single butcher’s 
shop. The church of St. Julian was ex- 
plained by the Rev. T. Auden, for several 
years its rector. Shrewsbury possesses the 
unique honour of having had three pre-Norman 
collegiate churches within a stone’s throw of 
each other, namely, those of SS. Mary, Alk- 
mund, and Julian. The remains of a “crypt,” 
in the churchyard of old St. Chad’s, which was 
uncovered by the Shropshire Archzeological 
Society in 1888, were described by Mr. 
Micklethwaite as originally constructed for a 
**bone-hole,” with an ossuary chapel above it. 
Dr. Cox remarked that there was a good ex- 
ample of an altar in a bone-hole at St. Mary’s, 
Beverley, which afterwards, as it got full, gave 
way to an altar in a chapel above it, and that 
was very likely the case in this instance. The 
walls were, of course, visited, as well as the frag- 
ment of Grey Friars’ House and the great abbey 
church of SS. Peter and Paul, which is all that 
remains of one of the richest and finest abbeys 
of the Benedictine Order in England. Until 
recently the church consisted only of the nave 
of the great church, but within the last few 
years Mr. Pearson has built a new chancel. 
Archdeacon Lloyd expounded the building, 
whilst further particulars were supplied by 
Messrs. Micklethwaite and Hope. The so-called 
remains of St. Winifred’s shrine near the north 
entrance to the nave were pronounced to be half 
of a stone reredos of late date. The founder of 
the abbey was Roger, first Earl of Montgomery, 
who died in 1083, as is stated on a large 
brass immediately over an effigy, more than a 
century later in date, on the south side of the 
nave. The isolated reading pulpit of the monks’ 
frater, now standing in the station-yard on the 
other side of the road, is the one surviving 
fragment of the great conventual buildings. 
A visit to the fine old late Tudor mansion 
known as the White Hall brought the day’s 
rambles to a conclusion. 

In the evening the Architectural Section was 
opened in the Music Hall by Mr. C. J. Fer- 
guson with a paper of unusual merit and origin- 
ality. He began by describing Shropshire as 
an epitome of England, within whose bounds is 
written an almost complete history of the growth 
and development of architecture. The Roman 
changed the face of the country, endowed it 
with roads, built bridges, founded military 
stations, and more especially Uriconium, one 
of the largest cities in Britain. The Northman 
founded his moated mound or burh at Aston, 
Cains Castle, Clun, Ellesmere, Minton, Old- 
bury, Oswestry, Pulverbatch, Quatford, Shra- 
wardine, Tenbury, and Whitchurch. The 
Norman founded great castles from Ludlow to 
Whittington, as well as many smaller fortresses. 
His, too, are the great abbeys of Shrewsbury, 
Buildwas, Haughmond, Lilleshall, and Wenlock, 
as wellas many of the simplest and humblest of 
the village churches. In succeeding centuries 
we have—from Stokesay, an almost unique 
example of a thirteenth century moated resi- 
dence, to the magnificent remains of Moreton 
Corbett, a work of the seventeenth century 
—a complete series of domestic work in 
stone; whilst alongside of this may be 
found an equally interesting development of 
building in wood, of which Shrewsbury supplies 
so remarkable a list of noteworthy examples. 
In ecclesiastical architecture, from the work of 
the Norman to the classic church of St. Alkmund 
at Whitchurch, the county contains a well-filled 
series. From this point Mr. Ferguson gave a 
clever sketch of the rise of architecture, basing 
it not only on the primitive wooden hut and the 
almost equally primitive cell, but also on the 
mud hovel, that required no binding nor tying 
together, following out this last idea through 





the various ranges of brick and concrete. The 
effect the Roman method (concrete thinly faced 
with brick) had on our buildings was also ably 
described. This paper will read well, and ought 
to secure careful consideration at the hands of 
architectural students. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope followed with a 
long, but clear and by no means wearisome dis- 
course on ‘ Monastic Arrangement,’ illustrated 
by several large ground plans, &c., which ought 
to prove of great service to the members in the 
inspection of the four Shropshire monastic sites 
which they propose to visit. 

On July 25th rain threatened to come 
down, but the weather cleared after ten 
o’clock. The carriage round included visits to 
Pitchford Church, with its early wooden efligy 
of a knight; Pitchford Hall, an excellent ex- 
ample of a timber-framed house ; Acton Burnell 
Castle, where the Parliament of 1283 held its 
sittings ; Langley Chapel and Hall, associated 
with memories of King Charles ; and Condover 
Church and Hall, the latter one of the finest 
examples in England of the Tudor domestic 
style (1598). The Rev. T. Auden, F.S.A., 
made an admirable guide throughout the day. 
In the evening Mr. Stanley-Leighton opened 
the Antiquarian Section. 





THE CAMBRIAN ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT CARNARVON. 
(Second Notice.) 

THE excursion on Wednesday, July 18th, was 
in a south-westerly direction to Clynnog Fawr 
and Tre’r Ceiri. At Clynnog Fawr the principal 
objects of interest were the collegiate church, 
St. Beuno’s Well, and the cromlech. The 
church was described by Mr. Harold Hughes. 
The building is cruciform in plan, and is the 
most perfect specimen in Wales of a church in 
the Perpendicular style, all erected at one time, 
and without any modern alterations or addi- 
tions. St. Beuno’s Chapel is of the same period 
as the rest of the church. It stands by itself 
on the south side of the tower, from which it 
is approached by a passage roofed with stone. An 
ancient chest, covered with a number of rusty 
iron hinge straps, locks, and bars, is preserved 
in the vestry. This is the Cyff-Beuno for the 
reception of offerings made to the saint, the 
result of the sale of calves and lambs born with 
a natural mark on the ear known as ‘ Néd 
Beuno,” which were brought to the church on 
Trinity Sunday, the anniversary of the saint. 
The most interesting object seen in the church 
was a mazer bowl of wood, mounted with silver, 
and inscribed— 

Tu Nazarenus Rex Judeorum 
Fili dei—Miserere mei. 

The cromlech at Clynnog Fawr is remarkable 
as being the only instance in Wales where 
artificial sculpture occurs on a megalithic monu- 
ment. The cap stone has upon its upper sur- 
face at least seventy cup markings, which are in 
two cases connected by grooves. In Brittany, 
when cup markings are present on a dolmen, 
they are usually found on the under side of 
the cap stone, not on the top, as at Clynnog 
Fawr. Those who believe that the Welsh 
cromlechs were never covered by a mound of 
earth may think that the existence of cup 
markings on a portion of the cromlech that 
would be concealed from view by the mound 
lends support to their views. 

After inspecting the ALIORTVS ELMETIACO 
inscribed stone in Llanaelhiarn Church the 
ascent of Tre’r Ceiri was commenced, and the 
summit, 1,591 ft. above the sea, reached after 
a steep climb up the south-eastern side of the 
mountain. The mist in which the top of the 


mountain was veiled throughout the day was so 
thick that it was only possible to obtain a very 
imperfect idea of the magnitude of the great 
prehistoric stronghold, by seeing it bit by bit. 
The city of Tre’r Ceiri—for such it is, although 
situated on the top of a mountain —is far 
and away the finest thing of the kind in Great 





Ee 
Britain ; and the only other forts surroundeg 
with dry-built stone walls that can at all be 
compared with it are Dun Afngus, and one op 
two similar structures in the Aran Islands of 
the coast of Galway. Tre’r Ceiri is still entire} 
at the mercy of mischievous tourists, whose idea 
of amusement is to pile up the stones in heaps on 
the highest portions of the rampart and other. 
wise damage the walls of the fortress and the 
houses within it. Strong protests were made 
during the meeting against allowing such vandal. 
ism to be continued unchecked. 

On the return journey to Carnarvon, a slight 
detour was made in order to visit Dinas Dinlle 
an ancient British earthwork by the seashore, 
which appears to have been made use of during 
the Roman occupation. 

The excursion on Thursday was in a north. 
east direction, to Beaumaris, Penmon, and Ynys 
Seiriol, going by Bangor, and returning by Plas 
Newydd and across the Menai Straits to Port 
Dinorwic. Puffins’ Island, or Ynys Seiriol, js 
reached by walking three-quarters of a mile 


' 





from Penmon, and rowing in a boat about half | 


a mile across the narrow bit of sea between it 
and Anglesey. A solitary tower, of the same 
design and age as the one at Penmon, is all 
that now remains of the church and other 
buildings on the island. Penmon Church was 
described by Mr. Arthur Baker, and the pre. 
Norman crosses by Mr. Romilly Allen. Bean. 
maris Church has very few points of interest 
about it, with the exception of a sixteenth cen- 
tury brass and a fifteenth century altar tomb of 
alabaster with the effigies of a knight and a lady 
upon it. Amongst the figures round the sides 
and ends is St. Christopher carrying the infant 
Saviour. Beaumaris Castle and the Plas Newyda 
cromlech are too well known to need descrip- 
tion. 

On Friday the excursion was by carriage in 
a south-east direction to Llanberis, visiting 
Dinas Dinorwic and Dolbadarn Castle on the 
outward journey, and the Roman inscribed 
stone at Llanrug on the return journey. This 
excursion gave the Irish visitors an opportunity 
of admiring the Pass of Llanberis and the great 
Dinorwic slate quarries; but the antiquities, 
with, perhaps, the exception of Dinas Dinorwic, 
were healer worth driving over so large an 
extent of ground to see. 

At the evening meeting on Friday the papers 
were of a popular character and illustrated by 
limelight views. Mr. J. L. Robinson explained 
the working of the Antiquarian Photographic 
Survey of Ireland, and exhibited several albums 
of the subjects already taken, and showed how 
the pages of the album could be rearranged 
when it became necessary to classify them. 
The Rev. Denis Murphy, S.J., delivered an 
admirable extempore lecture on ‘Irish Art as 
shown on Irish Crosses,’ and threw on the 
screen an exceedingly good representative series 
of pictures of the most noted monuments of 
this class in Ireland. He endeavoured to trace 
the development of the more elaborate forms of 
crosses, like those at Monasterboice or Clon- 
macnoise, from the plain Latin cross, thus 
reversing the order of things which really took 
place. Prof. Rhys read a summary of 4 
paper on the traces of Irish place-names and 
personal names in Wales. He said that he had 
changed his opinion on the subject of Irish 
influence in Wales, and now accepted the view 
taken by the Bishop of St. David’s many years 
ago. As instances of Irish names occurring in 
Wales he mentioned Clegr Foia, near St. 
David’s, and stated that he had found the 
name Cuchullin in the ‘Book of Llandav. 
Sir Llewelyn Turner spoke in favour of 
endowing the Carnarvon Museum in order to 
enable the collections which are now stored 
away in boxes to be properly displayed. 

A few of the more enthusiastic members 
remained at Carnarvon on Saturday, and visi 
the Castle, Llanbeblig Church, and the site of 
Segontium, but the majority left by an early 
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gain. A portion of the Irish contingent visited 
Chester on Saturday. 





NEW PRINTS. 


Many fine etchings and a smaller number of 
choice line engravings have from time to time 
peen published after pictures by Meissonier. 
Among the best of the former we reckon several 
works of Rajon, as well as the exquisite ‘ At 
the Window’ (‘ L’Homme & la Fenétre’) with 
which Le Rat outdid himself and nearly all the 
etching world, old and new, who have attempted 
to do justice to the fineness and finish of Meis- 
sonier with the needle. Of this class of works 
we have from Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. 
a new specimen in a vellum proof with the 
remarque (a flagon and drinking glass) taken 
from a plate (4¢in. by 6in.) most delicately 
and laboriously etched by M. Champollion. 
Following the initiative of Gerard Dou, his 
chief model, Meissonier painted the interior of 
a French room of the sixteenth century, and at 
, table near the heavy mullioned casement has 
placed a young man in the costume of c. 1760, 
who, having finished a frugal breakfast, loiters 
over a book, and deliberately peelsan apple. The 
design is as appropriate as the composition ; so 
are the chiaroscuro and the expression. M. Cham- 
pollion’s version embodies all that could be 
desired for a Meissonier—this is the highest 
praise we can offer—except that, though not 
at all deficient in clearness and brilliance, it 
isa little blacker than it need be. From the 
same firm we have received ten ‘‘ Estampes 
Miniatures,” reproductions in small from capital 
pictures, sentimental, voluptuous, humorous, 
and tragic, and all acceptable and veracious, 
though somewhat monotonously translated into 
black and white. 

Mr. F. T. Sabin (Shaftesbury Avenue) sends 
us ‘A Full-length Portrait of Miss A. Rehan as 
Lady Teazle,’ engraved in stipple by Mr. E. 
Stodart and printed in transparent colours, so 
as to give the clear and bright effect of one of 
those ‘‘ tinted drawings” which were in vogue 
in her ladyship’s day, when fashionable beauties 
wore silks of pale hues deftly painted by hand 
with flowers au naturel, dainty laces, and long 
mittens, and their dresses were cut very low in 
theneck. We are grateful for an artist’s proof 
of this clever and pretty work. 

Among Mr. Lefévre’s recent publications is 
a reproduction (19fin. by 13?in.) by Mr. J. 
Dobie of Mr. Dendy Sadler’s humorous ‘ Every- 
thing to my Wife!’ the interior of a lawyer’s 
oflice where that worthy is taking instructions 
for his client’s will. Of the print we have re- 
ceived an artist’s proof with the remarque, a 
significant purse half opened to show the coins 
within. The engraving does justice to the 
humour and spirit of the picture, the expres- 
sions of the faces, and the characteristic firm- 
ness, not to say hardness, of the painter’s touch, 
yet the tones of the picture are not quite sufli- 
ciently differentiated ; accordingly Mr. Sadler’s 
chiaroscuro (a quality in dealing with which he 
succeeds but imperfectly) suffers a little in Mr. 
Dobie’s hands. In other respects there is 
nothing to be found fault with in this print. 

‘A Court of Arbitration’ is the ironical title 
of a picture by Mr. W. Weeks, of which an 
artist’s proof of a plate mezzotinted by Mr. 
(. A. Jenkins lies before us. Three dogs, 
having submitted the possession of a bone to 
araven, who is perched on the back of a chair, 
await his award concerning it. We are not 
deeply enamoured of the subject, yet we admit 
Mr. Weeks’s humour in treating it, his tact in 

esigning dogs of different characters, and his 
skill in painting them. The mezzotint is very 

, despite some thinness in the modelling 


-and poverty in the tones of the work at large. 


Mr. H. Littaur, George Street, Mansion House, 
is the publisher.—Two bright and solid proofs 
of etchings come to us from the office of L’ Art. 
The first reproduces ‘Le Chat malade’ of M. 


Ribot, and is the work of M. C. Giroux, a_ 





somewhat heavily touched and black example, 
distinguished by considerable strength of 
draughtsmanship and a good deal of skill in the 
treatment of an awkward and unpromising sub- 
ject. The second is Madame L. Valmon’s version 
of M. C. Lapostolet’s well-composed and effec- 
tive picture of ‘ Le Port St. Nicolas, Paris,’ and 
it renders the luminousness of the original with 
considerable success. 





A SECOND OGAM INSCRIBED STONE 
AT LEWANNICK. 


On the 7th of June, 1892, Mr. Arthur G. 
Langdon was fortunate enough to discover the 
first Ogam inscribed stone in Cornwall. It was 
of the bi-literal and bi-lingual type common in 
South Wales, one inscription being in Ogams 
and the other in debased Latin capitals. The 
former read INGENAVI MEMOR, and the latter 
INGENVI MEMORIA. 

Since that time the Rev. W. Jago and other 
distinguished archzeologists have visited the 
place, but no one has hitherto noticed that there 
was a second inscribed stone of the same kind 
built into the north porch of Lewannick Church. 
It is in two pieces, one built into the east wall 
of the porch (upside down), and the other into 
the north wall, to the left of the outer doorway. 
In both cases the stones are close to the ground. 
When placed together the following inscription 
in debased Latin capitals can be read on the 
exposed faces of the fragments :—IACIT VLCAGNI, 
and above the T of the first word four very 
distinct Ogam scores can be seen on the angle 
of the first fragment. The discovery, which is 
one of the most important recently made in 
Cornwall, came about as follows. 

Mr. F. H. Nicholls, who carries on the trade 
of a stonemason at Lewannick, has recently 
been employed to make a monumental cross, 
with interlaced ornament upon it, from the de- 
signs of Mr. A. G. Langdon. He was greatly 
interested in Mr. Langdon’s first discovery, 
and having once got to know what an Ogam in- 
scription was like, he has kept a sharp look 
out for anything in the shape of an inscribed 
stone. On the 17th of July he wrote to inform 
Mr. Langdon that he had found what he believed 
to be an inscribed stone built into the porch of 
Lewannick Church. Mr. Langdon sent him 
down the materials required for taking the rub- 
bing from which the reading already given was 
obtained. Mr. Nicholls, with characteristic 
modesty, says in a letter to Mr. Langdon, dated 
July 19th, ‘‘I must say that no credit is due to 
me, as I have passed the porch hundreds of 
times, and should never have dreamt about any 
such thing without your schooling during the 
past twelve months.” Nevertheless, Mr. Nicholls 
has made a discovery that had escaped the eyes 
of professed antiquaries specially on the alert, 
one of whom at least would have given half his 
possessions to have been the finder. 

The name VLcA@nI occurs also on the Nanscow 
stone in Cornwall, on a stone at Llanfihangel- 
ar-Arth in Carmarthenshire, and on one of the 
roofing slabs of the Ballyhank rath-cave, co. 
Cork, now in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy at Dublin. The G is of the peculiar 
sickle form. Prof. Rhys, in his ‘ Lectures on 
Welsh Philology,’ p. 398, says that the nearest 
form of the name Ulcagnus which survives in 
Wales is to be found in Llechylched and Cefn 
Ammwilch. 





SALES. 
Messrs. Curistrz, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 21st inst. the following pictures, from various 
collections : G. Morland, The Old Watermill, 
with peasants leading a donkey in the fore- 
ground, 5041. J. Stark, A River Scene, with 
water-cart and cattle, 123). P. Chalmers, The 
Old Widower, 1261. G. Romney, Mrs. Thorn- 
hill, wife of Thomas Thornhill, Esq., 1,2071.; 
Thomas Thornhill, when a child, 5771. 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sold 
the first portion of the collection of English coins 





formed by the late Mr. Henry Webb, of Redhill, 
on July 9th and succeeding days. The prices 
realized by the more important pieces were 
as follows : Eustace, obv. Eustacius, half-length 
figure, &c.; rev. Eboraci. ed. ts., &c., 211. 

enry IV., Groat, trefoil on the king’s breast, 
12]. 15s. Farthing, m.m. cross, 151. 15s. 
Richard III., Half-Groat, m.m. rose and sun 
united, 127. 15s.; another, with pellet in 
spandril under the king’s bust, 12]. 17s. 6d. 
Henry VII., Third Coinage, the ‘‘Septim” 
Shilling, 28/. Sovereign, m.m. lis, 211. 10s. 
Edward VI., Second Coinage Crown, 1552, 101. 
Half-Crown, m.m. Y, 1551, 141. Mary, Sove- 
reign, 141. Philip and Mary, Half-Groat, m.m. 
lis on obverse and reverse, 10/. 5s. Penny, 
same typeand mint mark, 9/.5s. Elizabeth, Half- 
Crown, m.m. 2, 15/. 10s. James I., Second Coin- 
age Crown, m.m. lis, 151. 10s. Thirty-Shilling 
Piece, with the back of the chair plain, and 
m.m. trefoil on both sides, 13/. 15s. Spur 
Ryal, 141. 5s. Fifteen-Shilling Piece, m.m. 
spur rowel, 18/. Charles I., Tower Crowns, 
m.m. portcullis, 23/.; m.m. crown, 17/. 10s. ; 
m.m. anchor, 10/. 10s. Tower Half -Crowns, 
m.m. lis, 28/.; m.m. rose, 161. 15s.; m.m. 
harp, 35/.; m.m. tun, struck on a diamond- 
shaped piece of silver, 201. 10s.; m.m. triangle, 
struck on a square piece of silver, 11J. Tower 
Shillings, m.m. eye, 14/.; m.m. portcullis, 181. ; 
m.m. harp, 10/. Tower Sixpence, m.m. plume, 
201. Tower Half-Groats, m.m. portcullis and 
harp, 111. 10s. (Mr. Webb’s series of the Tower 
silver coinage was one of the finest in private 
hands, and realized a total of 4721. 15s.) Chester 
Mint Half-Crowns, m.m. three gerbs, 111.; 
another, slightly varied, 111. Exeter Mint 


Half-Crowns, m.m. rose, horse’s tail not 
twisted, 25/. 10s.; another, m.m. on 
obverse rose, on reverse Ex., 241. Shil- 


ling, with the declaration on the reverse, 
with 1645 underneath, 12]. 5s. Oxford Mint 
Twenty-Shilling Piece, of fine work, 1642, 371.; 
another, 1643, 14J.; another, but of finer work- 
manship, 1644, 35/.; another, with king and 
horse of the Tower Mint type, 1642, 121. Half- 
Pound, 1642, 107. Half-Crown, 1643, 101. 15s. 
Shilling, 1644, 17/. 10s. Three-Pound Piece, 
1643, 141. 10s. Siege Pieces : Beeston Shilling, 
251. Rebel Half-Crown, 121. 10s. Scarborough 
Sixpence, 18/. 10s. Commonwealth, Pattern 
Half-Crown, by Ramage, 1651, 251. 10s. Pattern 
Sixpence, by Ramage, 1651, 101. Pattern Half- 
Crown, by Blondeau, 1651, 151. Oliver Crom- 
well, Crown, 1658, 13/. 10s.; another, 12. 
Tanner’s Crown, plain edge, 14/. Pattern for 
a Ninepence, 1658, 10/. 10s. Charles IL., 
Half-Crown, first coinage, 16/.; another, second 
coinage, 10/. Crown, 1662, 12/. 10s. The 
Petition Crown, 1663, a fairly good speci- 
men from the Edmonds, Dimsdale, Thomas, 
Cuff, Wigan, Yorke Moore, Marsham, and 
Clarke cabinets, 2501.; the last three times this 
coin has been sold it realized respectively 86l., 
2901., and 1001. Proof of the Crown of 1662, 
171. 10s. George III., Wyon’s Pattern Crown, 
‘‘Tncorrupta Fides Veritasque,” 251. 10s. Pis- 
trucci’s Pattern Crown, 1818, 171. 15s. Pattern 
Crown, 1520, 14/. 5s. Tanner’s Pattern Double 
Guinea, 1778, 18/.  ‘‘ Standard” Guinea, 1813, 
1ll. 15s. Proof in gold of the Bank Token for 
5s. 6d., 1811, 241. 10s. George IV., Mill’s 
Crown called ‘‘ Whiteave’s Pattern,” 12/. 12s. ; 
another, 261. Wyon’s Pattern Crown, 1825, 
131. 15s. 








inte-Art Gossiy, 

Tue picture bought for the National Gallery 
at Lady Eastlake’s sale, and painted by Filip- 
pino Lippi, is, with the title ‘The Virgin and 
Child with the Infant St. John’ and the 
number 1412, hung in Room III. at Trafalgar 
Square. It was in a very bad state when 
bought, and has been restored by laying down 
the paint which had flaked up; some old 
repaints it was thought better not to touch 
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In Room XTIV., No. 1422, is ‘The Holy Family,’ 
by E. Le Sueur (1616-1655). The Virgin rests 
her foot upon a stone, and holds the infant 
Christ upon her knee ; St. John kneels close 
by ; St. Joseph stands behind the group. This 
picture is the gift of Mr. Francis T. Palgrave, 
and, if on no higher account, is interesting on 
historical considerations and as illustrating the 
fossilization of art in the academic decline ; 
otherwise it is not an adequate example of Le 
Sueur’s capacity. 

Amonc the by no means numerous distinctions 
awarded to English exhibitors at the late Salon 
is the ‘‘Mention Honorable” which Mr. Brett 
obtained for his ‘ Pearly Summer,’ the large, bril- 
liant, and sunny calm at sea, which our readers 
remember as No. 153 at the Academy, 1893. 


M. EpmMonp GvuILLauME, the eminent archi- 
tect, died in Paris last week. He was born in 
1825 at Valenciennes, and gained the Grand 
Prix de Rome after studying at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. In 1861 he was sent to Asia Minor 
on an archeological mission, and in 1863 carried 
off a medal at the Salon. He obtained the 
Legion of Honour in 1866, and became inspector 
of the palaces of St. Cloud and La Malmaison in 
the following year. He was made architect of 
Versailles in 1879, and of the Louvre in 1881. 
Three years later he was appointed Professor of 
the Theory of Architecture at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. 

Tue decease is also announced of the well- 
known archeologist Heinrich v. Brunn. Born 
near Dessau in 1822, he studied at Bonn under 
Welcker and Ritschl, and subsequently lived for 
ten years in Italy, mostly at Rome. After some 
three years spent at Bonn as a privat docent in 
archeology, he went back to Rome as secretary 
of the German Archeological Institute. In 1865 
he became Professor of Archzeology at Munich ; 
he was also appointed Keeper of the Coins, and in 
1867 of the collection of vases, and in 1888 head 
of the Glyptothek. His reputation was made 
by his ‘Geschichte der griechischen Kiinstler,’ 
issued between 1853 and 1859 in two volumes ; 
a second edition appeared in 1889. Among his 
other writings may be mentioned ‘I rilievi 
delle urne etrusche,’ ‘Probleme in der Ge- 
schichte der Vasenmalerei,’ ‘ Die kunstgeschicht- 
liche Stellung der pergamenischen Giganto- 
machie,’ and ‘Griechische Gotterideale in ihren 
Formen erliutert.’ He also published ‘ Denk- 
miler griechischer und rémischer Skulptur.’ 
He was a large contributor to the Transactions 
of the German Archeological Institute and the 
Munich Academy. 


Tue French School at Athens are about to 
begin excavations at Tegea in Arcadia. 


Tue Swedish archeologist Prof. Winter, who is 
excavating on the site of the temple of Poseidon 
in the island of Poros, has already laid bare the 
whole peribolus of the sanctuary, in which he 
has found an altar. Within the cella of the temple 
is a medizeval tomb. Among the objects found 
the most noteworthy are some coins and the 
head of an ow] of excellent workmanship. 


Dr. TaRAMELLI, of the Archeological School 
of Rome, has gone to Crete for the purpose of 
studying the prehistoric antiquities of the island. 
He will be further engaged in preparing for pub- 
lication an account of the chief antiquities pos- 
sessed by the various collections of the place. 
Dr. Mariani, of the same school, has just pub- 
lished his report on the ancient city discovered 
by him near Candia, which he thinks may be 
identified with Apollonia, and with the primitive 
site (afterwards changed) of Tylissos. He is 
now preparing for publication a memoir on 
various Cretan antiquities, some of which are 
hitherto undescribed objects in the museum of 
the Greek Syllogos. 


M. Rovcetet, who gained a medal at the 
Salon des Champs Elysées in 1893 for his group 
of sculpture representing Hero and Leander, 
died of paralysis last week. 





PHoToGRAPHS have been produced at Con- 
stantinople of the large collection of Seljuk; 
Turkoman, and Ottoman coins in the Imperial 
Museum there, and an album has been pre- 
sented to the Sultan, together with a special 
catalogue of the antiquities in the Museum. 
In consequence of this a further grant of 
1501. has been made to print a catalogue of 
the general antiquities, and one of the numis- 
matic collections. There has been brought to 
the Museum the head of a statue, supposed to 
be of a Jupiter, from the excavations going on 
at Hissarlik. 
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THE WEEK. 


CovenT GARDEN OPERA.—Production of ‘The Lady of 
Longford.’ 


Tuat Herr Emil Bach is a most earnest 
and painstaking musician must be readily 
admitted; but until recently he has evinced 
overweening ambition, both in his composi- 
tions and in his labours as a pianist. This 
charge, however, cannot be brought against 
him with regard to his latest effort in operatic 
writing, which was presented at Covent 
Garden on Saturday last. ‘The Lady of 
Longford,’ a one-act tragic opera, the libretto 
of which is from the joint pens of Sir Augustus 
Harris and Mr. Frederic E. Weatherly, and 
the Italian version by Signor Mazzucato, 
should be tenderly treated, if only on account 
of its brevity, for it occupies but three- 
quarters of an hour in performance. The 
period is that of the great Civil War. 
After the disastrous defeat of the Royalists 
at Naseby, the Earl of Longford flies 
to his seat, hotly pursued by the Round- 
heads, Cromwell having put a price on 
his head. The Cromwellian colonel, struck 
by his wife’s beauty, offers life to her 
husband if she will give him “an hour 
of her love.” She indignantly rejects his 
proposal, and after a rather pretty scene, 
in which the fugitive, his wife, and their 
child Muriel take part, the Roundhead re- 
turns, having fruitlessly searched for the 
earl, and forces his unwelcome attentions 
on the countess. She cries for help, and 
her husband, emerging from his hiding- 
place, challenges the would-be seducer to 
single combat. The earl is mortally wounded, 
the colonel rushes to embrace the wife, and 
is killed by her with a dagger thrust. On this 
gloomy story Herr Emil Bach has engrafted 
some music which, it is generallyagreed, is de- 
cidedly superior to that of his previous opera 
‘Irmengarda.’ He still displays some fond- 
ness for abrupt and unnecessary changes of 
key; but this weakness is far less conspicu- 
ous and unpleasant than in the earlier work. 
Leading themes are used sparingly, the most 
important being that with which the Re- 
publican’s words are associated, ‘‘ Man’s 
but mortal, my dear madam,” a melodious 
phrase, which, however, is used perhaps too 
frequently. Mention may be made of the 
tender music with the child, and the im- 
passioned duet between the colonel and the 
countess, as showing that Herr Bach is pro- 
gressing, though ‘The Lady of Longford’ 
cannot be described as a masterpiece, and 
there is nothing in the orchestration that 
may be described as original, the influence 
of Wagner, Gounod, and Massenet being 
perceptible by turns. Full justice was 





rendered to the little opera by Madame 


Eames, M. Alvarez, M. Edouard de Reszks 
and little Miss Evelyn Hughes. : 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The Cathedral Paragraph Psalter. Edited } 
the Rev. J. Troutbeck. (Novello, Ewer & Co.)— 
Few of those possessing musical or literary cy). 
ture who worship habitually or even occasional] 
in our cathedrals or collegiate churches can haye 
failed to note that the musical rendering of the 
Psalms is frequently deplorable, particularly in 
the matter of accentuation. Pointed psalters 
have been issued, and have obtained wide circy. 
lation, in which the most elementary rules with 
respect to English accent are violated, one of 
the most popular being that in which the stregs 
is throughout placed upon the last section of 
three-syllabic words such as ‘‘ righteousness,” 
‘*truthfulness,” &c. To say that we agree abgo. 
lutely with Dr. Troutbeck’s system would be too 
much, but the book is one thatshould be carefully 
read by organists and choirmasters, for, as he 
says, it is the outcome of many years of study, 
reflection, and experience. The accent marks 
have disappeared, for good and sufficient reasons, 
but he has given instead musical notes of the 
exact value to be observed in the words imme. 
diately preceding the cadences in the two 
sections of each verse. Adopting the plan fol- 
lowed out in Bishop Westcott’s ‘ Paragraph 
Psalter’ of grouping the verses, the editor has 
further suggested many details with respect to 
the proper interpretation of the Psalms, and 
his book should be in the hands of every 
clerical and lay Churchman. 

WE have on our table The Sacred Festival 
Drama of Parsifal, an essay on Wagner's last 
work, by Charles T. Gatty (Schott & Co.); Le 
Drame Wagnérien, by Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain (Paris, Léon Chailley); Jottings on Piano- 
forte Playing, by W. H. Webbe (Weekes & Co.); 
Ruskin on Music, a series of extracts on the 
art from Ruskin’s works, edited by A. M. 
Wakefield (George Allen); Le Théétre de R. 
Wagner: Essais de Critique littéraire, esthétique 
et musicale de Tannhiuser a Parsifal, by 
Maurice Kufferath (Paris, Fischbacher); 4 
Short Historical Account of the Degrees in Music 
at Oxford and Cambridge, with a chronological 
list of graduates from 1463, by C. F. Abdy 
Williams (Novello, Ewer & Co.); Military 
Music, a history of wind instrumental bands, 
profusely illustrated, by J. A. Kappey (Boosey 
& Co.); Roll of the Union of Graduates in 
Music for 1893-4 (‘Musical News’ Office) ; and 
Richard Wagner’s Prose Works, Vol. II., trans- 
lated by William Ashton Ellis, containing 
‘*Opera and Drama,” with an interesting and 
instructive preface by the translator (Kegan 
Paul & Co.). 








NEW ORGAN MOSIC, 
Original Compositions. By S. S. Wesley. 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.)—Dr. G. M. Garrett has 
rendered a service to organists by editing the 
fifteen books in this series of pieces by one of 
the most gifted English organists of the present 
century. Though perhaps less richly endowed 
as a composer than his father, Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley wrote some beautiful and expressive 
service music, which may be still frequently 
heard in our collegiate and cathedral churches. 
His compositions for organ solo, however, are 
little known, but they are now readily available. 
Players may be recommended to try, for 
example, No. 6, ‘Choral Song and Fugue in ¢, 
as a fine example of Wesley’s skill and fresh- 
ness in this class of writing. The result will 
probably be to desire acquaintance with 
more from the same source.—We have also 
from the same firm Nos. 179 to 200 of 
Original Compositions for the Organ, containing 
pieces in various styles by contemporary com- 





osers, including Messrs. B. Luard Selby, Wil- 
eg Creser, Edward Cutler, Hamilton Clarke, 
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John E. West, Otto Dienel, E. Duncan, and 
Alfred Redhead ; Nos. 13 to 18 of Arrangements, 
py George C. Martin, consisting of excerpts 
from Gluck, Gounod, Couperin, and Corelli, some 
of which are scarcely suitable for the organ ; 
Book 15 of Soft Voluntaries, by George Calkin, 
containing six tastefully written little pieces ; 
and a transcription by Messrs. J. B. Lott and 
¢. ©. Palmer of Dr. Mackenzie’s favourite 
‘Benedictus ’ for violin. 








CHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


DvurinG the period comprised within 1772 and 
1829, it is recorded that the earlier series of 
festivals held in the Cestrian city sustained 
the musical reputation of the district, while 
they kept well in line with the great gatherings 
of Yorkshire, Manchester, and Liverpool. But 
evil days loomed upon the cathedral of St. 
Werburga, and after rather over half a century 
of good work these musical meetings were 
doomed to be numbered with things of the 

t, of which only the programmes and 
reports of the day survive. A period of 
dulness fell upon Chester for just fifty years 
thereafter, and it was in 1879 that the present 
organist, Dr. J. C. Bridge, designed the tri- 
ennial revival in a meeting which lasted over 
only two days. Since then the festivals have 
maintained an unbroken record, and the first 
effort of the present directors has been followed 
by a succession of performances which, if not 
claiming the importance of those of the Three 
Choirs, have at least done much to benefit a 
district where the chances of hearing good music 
are not occurrences of every day. For the first 
of the present festivals boy sopranos were 
exclusively employed, and their vividly bright 
quality of tone was one of those things which 
haunt the memory. Since then women have 
taken the place of the singing lads, and the 
latform has, within the past six years or so, 
— placed at the west end of the cathedral 
instead of round about the choir, as was origin- 
ally the case, and the gain has been considerable 
from most points of view. 

Ina space sufticiently ample to accommodate 
a chorus and orchestra numbering three hundred 
performers, and yet so walled in as to consoli- 
date the delivery of sound, was the. festival of 
the present year opened on Sunday last, when, 
as has become the custom, Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hymn of Praise’ was given without any charge 
being made for admission. To say that the 
performance was perfect would be altogether 
beyond the mark ; but it proved impressive, and 
gave evident pleasure to a vast concourse of 
hearers, a large percentage of whom were presum- 
ably accustomed to forms of service other than 
those prevailing at the shrine of St. Werburga. A 
couple of days more devoted to rehearsal brought 
well into touch the choral and instrumental 
forces, and on Wednesday Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’ was accorded a highly creditable ren- 
dering. Indeed, with regard to such scenes as 
that before the priests of Baal, of the appear- 
ance of the Most High in ‘‘a still small voice,” 
and lastly, of the ascent of the prophet to 
heaven, it is impossible to speak in terms of too 
great praise. The chorus was strong in sopranos 
and tenors, but the power of the contraltos 
might have been increased with advantage, 
while the basses were somewhat deficient in 
depth. All such shortcomings may, however, 
be readily forgiven in view of the excellent inten- 
tion which was a characteristic of every phase 
of the oratorio, firmness of attack and, except 
for a very occasional falling off, truth of intona- 
tion being admirable. In regard to the band, 


_ it must be said that the strings were not strong 


enough for their work, and this should be seen 
toon another occasion—a dozen or so of first and 
about an equal number of second violins being far 

low the requirements of a festival orchestra. 
Dr. J.C. Bridge may, however, be congratulated 
upon the work done under his direction so far, 





and the principals—Mesdames Anna Williams 
and Marian McKenzie, and Messrs. Iver McKay 
and Andrew Black—are alike entitled to high 
recognition, the only blot on the’scutcheon being 
the introduction of a male alto in the double 
quartet. 

In the evening the programme comprised 
Beethoven’s ¢ minor Symphony, of which a 
very good account was given by the orchestra, 
led by Mr. Willy Hess, who had had to absent 
himself from his post in the morning because of 
a@ command to play before the Queen on the 
previous evening. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my 
prayer” brought to the front Miss Fanny 
Moody, and Mr. Willy Hess gave an undeniably 
artistic reading of Max Bruch’s ‘ Adagio Appas- 
sionato’ for violin and orchestra. 

It was late when Verdi’s ‘Manzoni’ Requiem 
was commenced, the principals in this composi- 
tion, which marks a distinct epoch in the life- 
work of the Italian composer, being Mes- 
dames Antoinette Trebelli and Anna Williams, 
and Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Bantock Pier- 
point—-as acceptable a quartet as could be sug- 
gested. The chorus, who had had an easy task 
so far, fairly let themselves out in the ‘‘ Dies 
Ire” ; but the prominent and not too tuneful 
effect of the trumpets, which should have been 
partly contano, or in the distance, was not 
pleasant. On the whole, however, the work 
brought worthily to a close the proceedings of 
the first day of this year’s Chester Festival. 

We A: 








Musical Gossiy, 


M. Detarossz, who gave his second re- 
cital at the new Salle Erard on Thursday 
afternoon last week, is a powerful pianist, 
but so far as present experience enables 
us to form judgment he has more of the 
qualities of a virtuoso than an artist. Tausig’s 
abominable distortion of Weber’s ‘ L’Invita- 
tion 4& la Valse,’ and various more or less 
showy pieces by Dubois, Chaminade, Chopin, 
and Liszt enabled him to display executive 
abilities of no ordinary kind, and that is the 
most that can be said at present. Madame der 
Veer-Green, a mezzo-soprano with a well-trained 
voice of pleasant quality, sang airs by Lalo, 
Tosti, and Bemberg with much effect; and M. 
Léon Gozelan’s amusing sketch ‘La Pluie et le 
Beau Temps’ was excellently rendered by 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt and M. Guitry. 

Tue orchestral concert given at the Royal 
College of Music on Thursday last week, under 
the direction of Prof. Villiers Stanford, was in 
every respect highly commendable. The well- 
trained orchestra, consisting mainly of pupils, 
male and female, rendered Mendelssohn’s 
‘Italian’ Symphony and Cherubini’s ‘ Anacreon’ 
Overture with much spirit and precision, and 
the sestet ‘‘Sola, sola,” from ‘Don Giovanni,’ 
was creditably sung. Miss Maud Branwell, in 
Brahms’s terribly difficult and not altogether 
grateful Pianoforte Concerto in p minor, Op. 15, 
and Miss Marie Motto, in the first rather gloomy 
movement of Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in 
D minor, Op. 44, evinced more than average 
promise ; and Cherubino’s air, ‘‘ Non se piu,” 
from ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’ was pleasingly sung 
by Miss Maud Hobson. 

OnE of the last chamber concerts of the season 
was that given by the Misses Rose L. and Ottile 
Sutro at the Steinway Hall on Friday afternoon 
last week, the programme consisting entirely of 
music for two pianofortes. It included a con- 
certo by Bach and minor items by Chopin, 
Heller, Reinecke, and composers of lesser note. 
In all the ensemble was remarkably good, the 
executants having evidently well rehearsed to- 
gether. 

THE last Royal Academy of Music concert 
for the season was given in St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon with an orchestra of ninety 
players, consisting mainly of male and female 
students. Of the solo instrumental performers 





perhaps the best were Miss Llewela Davies 
(Macfarren scholar) in Schumann’s Pianoforte 
Concerto; Mr. Gerald Walenn in an Allegro 
Moderato, more remarkable for its themes than 
for sound workmanship, composed by himself ; 
and Miss Margaret Moss in two movements 
from Chopin’s Pianoforte Concerto in £ minor. 
Miss Marion V. E. Perrott and Mr. Charles W. 
Clements displayed promise as vocalists, and 
Mr. Charles Macpherson much promise as a 
composer in a ‘‘ Highland” Suite in a for 
orchestra. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie was the con- 
ductor. 

Ir is said that Madame Gounod, the widow 
of the deceased composer, and her son M. Jean 
Gounod, are preparing a memoir of the great 
French musician. This could scarcely fail to 
prove interesting. 

Very little interest seems to have been taken 
in the commemoration of the tercentenary of the 
death of Orlando di Lasso at Munich, the number 
of performers exceeding that of the audience. 
The performance included a new ‘Hymn to 
Music,’ by Rheinberger, and Beethoven’s 
‘Choral’ Symphony, the latter a somewhat 
curious choice for such an occasion. 

Tne Bayreuth Festival commenced on Thurs- 
day last week with ‘ Parsifal.’ Opinions are 
by no means unanimous as to the merits of the 
performances so far, but we shall take an early 
opportunity of offering direct criticism, especially 
with reference to the first production of ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ at the Wagner Theatre. 

Pror. C. Miter, who has been active at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main for about a generation 
as music director, died at that place on the 
19th inst., at the age of seventy-six. He was 
the author of a few compositions only, but did 
much good service by his practical activity as 
conductor, more especially as regards the com- 
positions of Bach and the symphonies of Men- 
delssohn and Schumann. 








DRAMA 


——~—>— 


The Cambridge Shakespeare : Edition de Luxe. 
Vols. V.-XX. Edited by W. Aldis 
Wright. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Whitehall Shakespeare. Vols. I.-IIi. 
Edited by H. A. Doubleday, with the 
Assistance of T. G. Foster and R. Elson. 
(Constable & Co.) 

The Temple Shakespeare. Vols. 1.-V. Edited 
by Israel Gollancz. (Dent & Co.) 

Ir we may judge from the constant stream 

of new editions of his works which issue 

from the press, it is evident that publishers 
do not agree with theatrical managers that 

‘“‘ Shakspeare spells ruin.” 

Of the first on our list of these new 
editions it is not necessary that we should 
speak at length; we expressed our admi- 
ration of its beauty and utility in December 
last, shortly after the issue of the first four 
volumes: ‘The Cambridge Shakespeare’ 
takes its place in the very front rank of 
critical editions, and this beautiful reissue 
of it, in separate volumes for each play, is 
worthy of its reputation. We have now 
merely to note the fact that the number of 
volumes issued has risen to twenty, and at 
this rate of progress we may hope in some 
six or seven months’ time to be able to 
congratulate the fortunate subscribers on 
their being in possession of the completed 
work. 

Of ‘The Whitehall Shakespeare,’ a work 
to be completed in twelve volumes, we have 
before us the first three. From a brief pre- 
fatorial note we learn that the chief aim 
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of this edition is “‘to provide a good text 
rinted in a type that may be easily read 

y all, at a moderate cost, and in a handy 
form.” Within these limits we think the 
end proposed to themselves by the editors 
may be considered as fairly attained ; 
indeed, in this respect it is sufficient to 
say that the book is a choice specimen 
of the work of the Chiswick Press—paper 
and print are all that can be desired. 
The title-page, however, claims for the edi- 
tion the merit of a new recension of the text; 
it is, it tells us, ‘‘ edited from the original 
texts.” In the absence of any notes—for 
the few printed at the end of each play 
scarcely deserve that name, and are, indeed, 
too limited in scope, too brief, and too 
incomplete to be of any value—we can only 
test this claim by taking a few pages here 
and there at random throughout the work 
and examining them by the aid of that great 
boon to Shakspearean critics, ‘The Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare.’ The result of our 
examination is, on the whole, satisfactory ; 
duecare appears to have been taken to secure 
accuracy, and the errers we have noted are 
few and slight—such, perhaps, as no book 
can be entirely free from. For what is, 
however, essentially an edition for the 
non-critical reader, we think that in some 
places our editors might have availed them- 
selves with somewhat greater freedom of the 
reforms many of their ablest predecessors 
have not hesitated to adopt ; but their con- 
servatism is not hidebound, and the result, 
therefore, is a trustworthy and, on the whole, 
a fairly liberal text. One feature of the 
edition is the arrangement in chronological 
order of the plays; even if this could be 
effected with certainty, the advantage to be 
gained would scarcely compensate for the 
disturbance of the old familiar order; but it 
cannot; and, oddly enough, the attempt is 
here rendered completely nugatory by the 
retention of the old folio grouping into 
comedies, histories, and tragedies. 

To the first volume a general glossary to 
the four plays contained in that volume is 
attached; in the succeeding volumes each 
play has its separate glossary. These glos- 
saries appear to have been carefully com- 
piled, but are not exhaustive; probably 
deficiencies will be made good in the collec- 
tive glossary promised with the last volume. 

In ‘The Temple Shakespeare’ we have a 
series of charming little pocket volumes—a 
volume to each play—the editor of which 
escapes all responsibility for his text by 
reprinting—of course with permission—the 
text of the “Cambridge” edition. We 
scarcely think he was well advised in 
choosing this text, for though it is to a con- 
siderable extent eclectic, the great value of 
‘The Cambridge Shakespeare’ consists notso 
much in its text as in its complete collection 
of the materials by which the text may be 
restored to its original purity. Its editors 
especially point out. that in places, admit- 
tedly corrupt in the old prints, they have 
allowed the corruption to stand, because 
of the difficulty of choosing from among a 
number of equally probable emendations— 
only one of which could be the true one— 
the one to be adopted. In cases of this kind 
‘‘ the reader,” as they say, ‘‘is intended to 
make his own selection out of the notes.” 
It was better for the purposes of textual 
criticism that they should adopt this plan 








of forbearance ; and their great rival on the 
other side of the Atlantic, Dr. H. H. Furness, 
has felt this so strongly from the experience 
gained in editing the first volumes of his 
monumental variorum edition, that in his 
later volumes he has gone back to a 
literatim reprint of the earliest text of the 
play as the basis for his collations. This is 
excellent from a critical point of view; but 
for a readable text, such as the ‘‘ Temple” 
edition is intended to supply, its editor 
might reasonably be expected to adopt all 
such well-approved emendations of it as 
have resulted from the labours of the host 
of able editors and commentators who have 
preceded him. The Cambridge editors 
themselves have set him the example to 
some extent in their ‘“‘ Globe” and ‘“ Claren- 
don Press” editions, and would, we think, 
have been well advised had they allowed 
themselves a freer hand in this respect. 
As a solitary example—for it is impossible 
here to enter into a detailed criticism of the 
series—we take the first instance in the first 
play, ‘The Tempest,’ Act I., sc. i., on which 
the editor has any note, and we ask why he 
has not adopted, what he admits is generally 
accepted, Hanmer’s emendation — “ling, 
heath, broom, furze””—in place of the non- 
sensical ‘‘ Long heath, Browne firrs” of the 
folio. It is not in the Cambridge edition : 
no; but Dr. Aldis Wright adopts it in his 
Clarendon Press edition, and this notwith- 
standing that he has annotated that edition 
with a completeness to which the Temple 
edition makes no pretence. The few notes, 
however, of this Temple edition are largely 
supplemented by its glossaries; and in a 
preface to each play the editor, as might 
have been expected of him, deals brightly 
and intelligently, if briefly, with its biblio- 
graphy, date of composition, sources of the 
plot, duration of action, &c. Paper and 
print and general appearance of these 
little volumes are perfect, and it must be 
admitted to be one of the prettiest editions 
yet published. We should add that, in 
addition to what we may call the pocket 
edition of the five plays yet published, 
we have also received two of them printed 
on writing paper, with broad margins, 
especially intended for the use of students. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 

‘A Lire Pouicy,’ as Mrs. Davis has called an 
adaptation of her novel of ‘For so Little,’ pro- 
duced on the afternoon of the 20th inst. at 
Terry’s Theatre, is a gloomy drama of somewhat 
sordid crime. It has some stirring situations, 
the effect of which is marred by comic scenes of 
painful triviality ; it is clumsily constructed, and 
begins and ends in mystery. Mrs. Davis counts, 
indeed, upon more imagination in her audience 
than the playgoer can ordinarily supply, and 
seems disposed to leave to the public the 
choice of a termination. In the opening act, 
the scene of which, as of the entire story, 
is Australia, a middle-aged gentleman dies. 
Just a suspicion of poison is aroused, but nothing 
definite is stated. We are somewhat scandalized 
at finding a man introduce his mistress, disguised 
as a hospital nurse, into the house of his wife. 
The wife herself is then seen to be the victim 
of insidious poisoning. By whom the drug is 
administered remains doubtful, and when we 
find the husband escaping from gaol and ten- 
derly welcomed home, we wonder if he has not 
been the victim of some judicial error. As he 
somewhat gratuitously falls down in a fit and 
dies, leaving his place of husband to a young 








doctor who has been the chief agent in his gop. 
viction, we must suppose him guilty. There jg 
some grip in the play, but the whole is uncon. 
vineing. Some excellent acting by Mrs. Herbert 
Waring and Miss Winifred Fraser, and Messrs. 
Rob Harwood, Cunningham, and Flemming com. 
mended the piece to a public which receiyeg 
it with high favour. 

Tue value of the intelligence conveyed } 
Mr. Irving to the public on the last night of 
his season, when he and Miss Terry with the 
rest of the Lyceum company were seen in ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ had been discounted. That 
versions of ‘King Arthur’ and ‘ Madame Sans. 
Géne’ were in preparation had been stated. [j 
is now certain, however, that Mr. Irving will, in 
the piece last named, play Bonaparte, which 
seems a sufliciently whimsical experiment ; and 
we learn that ‘King Arthur’ may be expected 
in Deceinber. 

A prAMaA by Mr. B. C. Stephenson and Mr. (. 
Haddon Chambers will be the next novelty at 
the Adelphi. 

Miss Hore Booru, an American actress, has 
taken the Garrick Theatre for an autumnal 
season. 

For his new piece at Drury Lane, Sir Augustus 
Harris has engaged Messrs. Arthur Bourchier, 
Giddens, Cartwright, Dalton, and Lionel Rig. 
nold, Mrs. John Wood, Miss Alma Brown, Miss 
Pattie Stanley, and Miss Beatrice Lamb. 


At the Criterion Mr. Wyndham’s part of 
Lord Oldacre in ‘The Candidate’ is taken by 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, and Miss Moore’s réle of 
the heroine by Miss Annie Hughes. 

Tue closing this evening of the St. James's 
and the Gaiety marks the end of the theatrical 
season. 

‘Nor a Bap Junge,’ a two-act piece by J. R. 
Planché, first produced at the Lyceum under the 
Mathews management, has been revived at the 
Royalty, Mr. Abingdon taking the réle of Lavater 
‘* created” by Charles Mathews. A general un- 
readiness characterized the performance, and the 
piece—which, though old-fashioned and out of 
date, is not without merit—scarcely exercised 
its full influence. 

At the Royalty has been also revived ‘The 
Linendraper,’ a farcical comedy in _ three 
acts, by Messrs. Brown and Thornthwaite, 
first given at the Comedy at an afternoon re- 
presentation on April 17th, 1890. Mr. E. M. 
Robson plays the linendraper, originally taken 
by Mr. Righton. Neither piece nor perform- 
ance calls for comment. 

WE understand that Mr. Lewis Waller has 
the London rights of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s next 
play, and will produce it, probably at the Hay- 
market, during Mr. Tree’s absence in America. 

A poor itinerant playwright visiting with his 
troop the remotest villages of Bohemia, yet 
having Shelley in his head, may be a novelty to 
many an English reader, but such a man has 
just passed away in the person of Wenceslas 
Czerny, a young Bohemian poet, whose ex- 
quisite versions of ‘ Alastor’ and ‘ The Cenci 


_ have been published by the Royal Academy of 


Prague. ‘Queen Mab’ and ‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound’ were left in manuscript, as well as an 
anthology of the English poets of the century. 
Czerny died at the early age of thirty. Some 
dry leaves of acanthus, plucked from beside 
Shelley’s grave, were laid on his tomb. 








To CorresponpEeNTs.—R. W. ©.—L. M.—J. L. C— 
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~ STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


the LIFE of the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH to the ACCESSION of QUEEN ANNE. By 


Field-Marshall VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. Third Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Plans, 32s. 








The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of M. Turers. By 


FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most celebrated Personages referred to in the Work, engraved on Steel by William Greatbach. 
5 vols, demy 8vo. 36s. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. By Sir Epwarp Creasy. Demy 8vo. 


7s. 6d,; crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s.; or canvas cloth, 1s. 


The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir 


EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, fs. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the German of Professor Max Duncxer. By Evetyn Assort, 


M.A. LL.D. 6 vols. demy 8vo. Each Volume can be obtained separately, 21s. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. From tne German of Anton Ginpety. 2 vols. large 


crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 24s, 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French of M. Guizor. By Anprew Scosie. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. From the French of M. Micner. By Anprew Scoste. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 6s. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by Perzr Cunninanam. 


9 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 5/. 5s. 


The HEAVENS. By Amépfe Guittemin. Demy 8vo. with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 
The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. By the late Watrer Farquaar Hook, 


Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGSTINE toJUXON. 12 vols. demy 8vo. 91. Each separately (with the exception of III. [reprinting], IV., VI., and VII.), 15s. The New Series 
begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. By Wr441am James. 6 vols. crown 8vo. with 


Portraits of distinguished Commanders on Steel, 42s. 


The HISTORY of JERUSALEM. By Watrer Besant, M.A., and E. H. Pater, M.A., late Professor 


of Arabic, Cambridge. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 


The FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. By Watrer Besant, 


M.A., Christ’s Coll., Cam., Author of ‘ Studies in Early French Poetry,’ &c. 8vo. 15s. 


The LIFE of VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. By Cuartes Rarusone Low, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.GS. 


Crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 6s. 


The HISTORY of ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By Professor Tazopor 


MOMMSEN. Translated (with the Author's sanction and Additions) by Dr. W. P. DICKSON. With an Introduction by Dr. SCHMITZ. 


The  oeaghe gag EDITION. In 4 vols, crown 8vo. 2l. 6s. 6d.; or sold separately—Vols. I. and IL, 21s.; Vol. IIL, 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., with 
ndex, 15s. 


A SCHOOL EDITION. Abridged by C. Bryans and F. J. R, HENDy. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


The HISTORY of the ROMAN PROVINCES. From the Time of Cesar to that of Diocletian. By 


Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by Dr. W. P. DICKSON. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 10 Maps, 36s, 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARY ANTOINETTE. By Henrierre Féuiciré Campan, First Lady-in- 


Waiting to the Queen. With 2 Portraits. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 





DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. Sreruens, Vicar of Woolbeding, 


Author of ‘ Life of St. John Chrysostom,’ &c. The Popular Edition. With Index and Portraits. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


4 MEMOIR of the REV. JOHN RUSSELL. By the Author of ‘Dartmoor Days,’ ‘ Wolf-Hunting in 


Brittany,’ &c. A New and Revised Edition. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose 


Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


OUR IRON ROADS: their History, Construction, and Administration. By Frepericx S. Wruttams, 


Author of ‘ The Midland Railway : its Rise and Progress,’ &c. New Edition. Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 8. 6d. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 


Fublishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 
NOTES :—Lilburne nae aphy—‘ Conservative "—Polls at Elections 
before 1832—‘‘Cockney”—‘ Punch” —Skull of Sir T. Browne— 
Temperature of y Death Chamber—Queen’s Great - Grandson— 
Falsifying a Compass—‘‘ Boneshaw”—St. Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf— 
Lan, ee ”—‘* Ha-ha ”. —Raffling—W . Taylor— 
Holly Hunting—Battle of Worcester. 

QUERIES :—Visiting ee ae. Keene—Rhyme Wanted— 
Scratch-back — Bolton—Regent Street—‘‘ Shooters 
hyll” and ‘Stangat hole” — ‘Translation’ Blake Family — ‘‘ The 
Derby ” — Sheriffs of Leicestershire — ‘Despair’— Ineen Dubh— 
Militia Club—sir D. Carrell—Views of Folkestone and Hythe—New 

Tunbridge Wells—Tract Wanted—Pistols. 

REPLIES :—Simon de Montfort—Knights of the Carpet—Sir J. Birken- 
head— Races Ridden by Women— eo lets Ati eae Majority — 
Thomson—T. Kirkland, M.D.—Scott: Essex— lish Prosody— 
Green-wax ss—Salisbury and poe Closes—Niece of J. W. 
Croker — ‘‘Infant Charity” — Source of Quotation — ‘‘Carefully 
edited”—Sir A. Burnes — Ecclesiastical Orname gone ee Ry 
“ Bullifant ”"—Prusias—Galvani—‘‘ Kiender”—Deodand—Delia 
—The Curfew—15th Hussars and gee ye of Jingo ; 

eg 4 





Fathers of the — of Commons—Highian ad Ligh* we = he 
ment —Cake-bread —Seholarships in Johnson's T!me--G' 
Oxford M.P.s— Wells on Dew — V. io a - 


bridges Meg eg of the Ark —“ 
citore’ Beating’ « ‘Dos own the credi »_Pine Pettitogging soli- 
citors”—Beating a a: Bolides—Italian Anthology— 
“Tempora mutantur,” utual Friend—Holy Mr. Gifford — 
Lemon Sole—Apple-pie i te A House—Son of the Duke of 
York—Bourchier Cleeve—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Skeat's ‘ Works of Chaucer ’—Hamilton’s ‘ Dated 
Rook-Plates ’—Larminie’s ‘ West Irish Folk-Tales '—Bellezza’s ‘ Vita 
eOpere de Sepa Tennyson’ — Fletcher's ‘Public Libraries in 
America ‘—‘ Bibl iographica,’ Part a Peel, its Meaning 
and Derivation’—' Poems of George Herbert. 


Notices to Correspondeuts, &c. 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER contawns— 
NOTES : ane Green Manor House —Shakspeariana— City 
1 English—W. Day, Bishop of Winchester— 
names — Ages of Animals— Vanishing London— 





ay a Siecenen 
“Varsal World”—Animals as Burglars—St. Swithun— Early Mil- 
liner’s Will “Handshaki: ing. 

QUERIES :—J. Nyren—J. Hebden—“ Fifty-dole”—St. Bathildes— Maid 
Ridibone—Wright-Vaughan of Woodstone—Vernor, Hood & Sharp— 
Delia Bacon—Family of Pankhurst—Kelland and Fisher Families— 
ae en ce oj =a Oaths "—Rev. G. Arnett—Burgoyne—Ad- 

ent Preachers — ‘ Cauc' — Cup-cake —Spiders—St. Stephen’s— 
Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Admiral EE Ixvii. Bm bag f of “Jingo” — 
“Niveling” —'l. Noel —‘Gigadibs”— Isabella of France—James 
Margetson—‘* Radical Reformers ”—Duke of Wellington and Water- 

Harren Island—“ Platform ”—Burial 
in Point Lace—Presaging ae Stones—Thomas New- 
berie: Ralph Newbery—Banded Mail—‘‘Iron”—Furness Abbey— 
Ostrich Eggs in Churches—Lady Danlove™" —— King’s Head”— 
“Nuts in May ”—Prince of Wales, 1805—Wil: 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Dictionary of National el Vol. XXXIX. 
—Hazlitt’s ‘Coinage of the European Continent —Gasquet s ‘First 
Divorce of Henry VIII.’ 
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Curious Custom—Bar' 

QUERIES :—C. Sienna A. Burnes—“Sojournars”: “ Advena” 

Source of Quotation—Duke of York’s Son—Sir J. Talbot's Second 
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REPLIES :—Joan I. of Naples—English Monuments in the Crimea— 
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Maiden Names—Thistle—‘Gentleman’s Magazine Bsa Feed 
Field—Lion of Scotland—U as a Capital—Irish oy Cig 
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Wotton: Sir Morice Gruffithe—‘To hang out”— “Putt a 
“Necklace” —R. Haines — Dominichetti‘s s— ou niversity Graces— 
Marquis of Huntly—Arms of Wankford—Adeliza of Louvain—Post- 
Reformation Chancel Screens—“ Antigro los "—Prusias—‘ Venice 
> —‘Frank Farleigh’—Mansion House, London—Authors 
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NOTES ON BOOKS :—Cowper's Se of St. Paul’s, Canterbu’ 
Lancashire and Cheshire Record jety’s Publications—Seccombe’ 
‘ Lives of Twelve Bad Men’—Bell’s ‘Charles Whitehead ’—Sherborn’s 
‘Index to the Foraminifera ’"—‘ Dorset Records , 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 
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gatha — Sophia Sees — Se Baill oe _— 
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University College, London. 
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COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS and 
THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER. 2 vols. 


Ten Etchings after Original Drawings by W. HATHERELL, R.I., and W. B. WOLLEN, R.I. 
Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG, 


London : JoHn C. Nimmo, 14, King William Street, Strand. 





NEW WORK BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s, 6d. 


QUIET STORIES FROM AN OLD WOMAN’S 
GARDEN. 


By ALISON McLEAN, 
With Photogravure Frontispiece by H, R. Steer. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 





MR. MURRAY'S LIST 
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NOW READY, crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 357. 


Contents, 
1, The NEW CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 
2. ENGLISH CASTLES. 
8. ICELAND TO-DAY. 
4, DR. PUSEY. 
5, LATIN POETRY of the DECLINE. 


6. The ATTACK on the:WELSH CHURCH. 
7. FORESTRY. 
8. IRISH FOLK-LORE. 
9. OLD HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 
| 10. PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
11, The FRENCH SOUDAN. 





With Portrait, crown 8vo. 12s. 


SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES. 


By HELEN, LADY DUFFERIN 
(Countess of Gifford). 


Edited, with a Memoir, and some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, 
The MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA. 








8vo. 12s, 


A PEASANT STATE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF BULGARIA IN 1894, DERIVED FROM A RECENT VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 
By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. 








TWO NEW EDITIONS OF MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. 


A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in great part Rewritten, with special detailed information for Pedestrians, 
and entirely New Maps. Printed on specially light thin paper. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


HANDBOOK FOR WORCESTERSHIRE AND 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 


A NEW EDITION. 
With Maps of the Counties and of the River Wye, and Plans of the Cathedrals, &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s, 
JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM, 
A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 
By JOHN ©. FRANCIS. 


. r 


“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
so much to interest an English reader.” — Freeman. 


‘‘Tt is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality. of the person to 
whom it refers.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a literary chronicle of the last fifty 
— a biographical sketch of the life of John 

rancis...... As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury. 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the oe it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of ali readers inter- 
ested in literature.” — Spectator. 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.” —Echo 

“A fascinating page of literary history.” 

Illustrated London News. 

“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.’ 

Manchester Examiner. 


“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified...... The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literary 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service.” 

Bookseller. 

“ This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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DIGBY, LONG & 


CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





IMPORTANT WORK ON TH 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 320 


E HISTORY OF THE NOVEL. 
pages, price 3g, 6d. net, 


A GUIDE to BRITISH and AMERICAN NOVELS: being a Compre. 


hensive Manual to British and American Fiction from the Earliest Period to the End of 1893. By PERCY RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Author; 


Manual,’ &c. 


THIS GUIDE CONTAINS A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL, LIVING NOVELISTS, AND NOVELISTS OF THE PAST, 





NOVELS AND STORIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WESTOVER’S WARD.’ 

The WESTOVERS. By Algernon Ridgeway, Author 

of ‘ Diana Fontaine,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. [Just out. 

NEW NOVEL BY COLIN CLOUT. " 

NORMAN; or, Inherited Fate. By Colin Clout. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Just out. 
ENGLAND AGAINST the WORLD: a Novel. By 


JUHN LITTLEJOHNS, Author of ‘The Flowing Tide,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SCOTSMAN.— His readable and enjoyable novel......Threads of adventure, romance, | &e. 


and love, which one may pursue with considerable interest. 


HER ANGEL FRIEND. By Monica Tregarthen. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
MANCHESTER EXAMINER.—“ Most admirably conceived and executed.” 
NEW NOVEL BY M. E. KENYON. 
The STORY of JOHN COLES. By M. E. Kenyon. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just out. 
NEW NOVEL BY MIRIAM YOUNG. 
LOST! £100 REWARD. By Miriam Young, Author 
of ‘The Girl Musician.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just out. 
The HERO of the PELICAN: an Ocean Drama. By 
PERCY DE LISLE. Crown 8vo. pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE.—“ There is some really good writing in this volume, and the author seems to 
have the makings of a second Clark Russell.” 


DR. WEEDON’S WAIF. By Kate Somers. Illustrated 


with Full-Page Drawings by Matthew Stretch. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
; i TY FAIR.—“ One of the prettiest and most touching stories we have read for a 
ong time.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Vividly and pathetically told.” 
NEW STORY BY MRS. EVERED POOLE. 
HIS TROUBLESOME SISTER. By Eva Travers Evered 
POOLE, Author of many Popular Stories. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
BIRMINGHAM FOST.—“ An interesting and well-constructed story. The characters 
ree oo 4! drawn, the plot is well devised, and those who commence the book will be sure 
to finish it.” 


IN VERSE and OUT OF IT: being Metaphysical 
Studies and Stories; By BERNARD FIELDING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


LEEDS MERCURY.— Told with considerable power. The author has a pleasant 
style, and narrative power of a high order.” 
NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVEL. 


KEITH KAVANAGH REMITTANCE MAN. An 
Australian Novel. By E. BALDWIN HODGE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


_ STAR.—“ The story is excellent, the dulness of an Australian bush station in winter 
being an admirable piece of description.” 


The FLAMING SWORD. Being an Account of the 


Extraordinary Adventures and Discoveries of Dr. Percival in the Wiids 
of Africa, Written by HIMSELF, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Jmmediately. 


IN DUE SEASON. By Agnes Goldwin. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 
FREEMAN'S JOURNAL.— Vastly superior to the ordinary novel.” 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.—“ Cleverly written and decidedly interesting.” 


DIGBY’S POPULAR NOVEL SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. picture boards, 2s. each; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
The MYSTERY of CLEMENT DUNRAVEN. By the 
Author of ‘ A Girl in a Thousand,’ &c. [Just published, 
BY DORA RUSSELL. 
A HIDDEN CHAIN. By the Author of ‘ Footprints in 


the Snow,’ &c. [ Immediately. 
. ARABELLA KENEALY. | 


DR. JANET of HARLEY STREET. By the Author of 


‘Molly and her Man-o’-War,’ &c. [Seventh Edition, with Portrait. 


| NEW WORKS. 


| SECOND EDITION. 
| 


‘NIGH ON SIXTY YEARS at SEA. By Robert Wool. 
| WARD (‘Old Woolward”). Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, With Portrait. 


TIMES.—“ Very entertaining reading. Captain Woolward writes sensibly and straight. 
forwardly, and tells his story with the frankness of an old salt. He has a keen sense of 
humour, and his stories are endless and very entertaining.” 


WINTER and SUMMER EXCURSIONS in CANADA, 
| By C. L. JOHNSTONE, Author of ‘Historical Families of Dumfriesshire’ 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63, 


| DAILY NEWS.—“ Not for a long while have we read a book of its class which deserves 
so much confidence. Intending settlers would do well to study Mr. Johnstone's book.” 


SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE as an IRISH LAND. 
LORD. Memoirs of JOHN HAMILTON, D.L., of St. Ernan’s, Donegal, 
Edited, with Introduction, by the Rev. H. C. WHITE, late Chaplain, 
Paris. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. With Portrait, 


TIMES.—“ Much valuable light on the real history of Ireland and of the Irish agrarian 
question in the present century is thrown bya very interesting volume entitled ‘ Sixty Years’ 
Experience as an Irish Landlord.’...... This very instructive volume.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


‘THREE EMPRESSES. Josephine, Marie - Louise, 
Eugénie. By CAROLINE GEAREY, Author of ‘In Other Lands,’ &, 
With Portraits, Crown 8vo. cloth, 63, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘This charming book...... Gracefully and graphically 
written, the story of each empress is clearly and fully told......This delightful book.” 





SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE AND PORTRAIT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 304 pages, price 3s. 6d. net, 


The AUTHOR’S MANUAL. By Percy Russell, Author 
of ‘A Guide to British and American Novels.’ With PREFATORY 
REMARKS by Mr, GLADSTONE, 


| 

CHARLOTTE CORDAY; or, a Hundred Years After. 
By MARY JEAFFRESON, Author of ‘ Roman Cameos,’ ‘ Through all 
the Varying Year,’ kc. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Young and beautiful, of good birth and breeding, accom- 
plished, lonely, and sad, with a silvery musical voice and a lovely vision of some ideal republic 
of all the virtues and all the talents—Charlotte Corday is one of the most attractive figures 
in history.” 





NEW POETRY. 
FRAGMENTS of COLOURED GLASS: Poems and 


Ballads, Historical, Religious, Australian, and Miscellaneous. By 
ALPHONSUS W. WEBSTER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, net. [Just out. 


The FEAST of COTYTTO, and other Poems. By 
CHARLES T, LUSTED, Author of ‘Studies in Life and Literature.’ 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


DAILY NEWS.—“The poem from which the collection takes its name is a little 
masterpiece. The verse moves to perfect music, and to such a variety of it as makes it seem 
to dance on its course.” 


SIR DUNSTAN’S DAUGHTER, and other Poems. By 
ALFRED SMYTHE, Author of ‘ The Warlock,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. With Portrait, 


VANITY FAIR.—‘ A pretty tale well told in poetry. Throughout the verse is 
| exceptionally good.” 


| 

‘POETRY, the PRESS, and the PULPIT. By a 
VILLAGE PEASANT, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

COURT CIRCULAR,— His thoughts are well expressed, and there is the ring of true 

try.” 
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‘SOME TRANSLATIONS from CHARLES BAUDELAIRE, 
POET and SYMBOLIST. By H. C. With Portrait. Fecap. 8vo. 
elegant, parchment, 2s, 6d. 

TIMES.—“ Are executed with no little metrical skill and command of poetic diction.” 


By the Author of ‘ Bail Up,’ 
c. [Siath Kdition, with Illustrations by the Author. 
Notr.—Other Works in the same Series in due course. \ 
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